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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

: with the purpose of strengthening the churches and socteties which should 
¥ it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
on of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ta 

‘up in love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
- sgadioaea Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


HETHER in New York, New Orleans, or Pekin, 
the recent outbreaks of savagery show the long 
distance we have yet to travel before a stable 
social equilibrium will be established. But none 
of these outbreaks have been quite so bad as they 

were declared to be. This fact brings to notice a sign of 
the times worse in some respects than the savagery of the 
mob. The journalists who invented the details of the 
imaginary outrages in Pekin were worse than savages be- 
cause they did their malignant work deliberately for pay. 
Knowing that all the world was as ignorant as they were 
of the real happenings at the legations, knowing that the 
men, women, and children shut up in the Chinese capital 
had throughout the world thousands of relatives and per- 
sonal friends who were suffering all the tortures that love 
and imagination can inflict, knowing that millions of people 
everywhere were tense with anxiety, these journalists, who- 
ever they were, sat down to write columns of fictitious 
horrors. They invented stories about shameful outrages, 
tortures with knives, with fire, and with boiling. oil. What- 
ever the Chinese at any time have done when at their worst, 
they called to mind, and wrote down as then happening in 
Pekin. They described the killing of wives and children 
by their husbands and fathers, and made their awful inven- 
tions so realistic that waves of wrath and sorrow swept 
around the world. The misery caused by these journalists 
cannot be estimated. They surpassed all the sufferings 
caused by the mobs many times over. The things reported 
did not happen. The rumors did not start from Pekin: 
they issued from some news factory abroad. Why should 
there not be an international grand jury, before which such 
offenders should be indicted for high crimes and misde- 
meanors, and in some effective way punished? Any mem- 
ber of a board of trade who, for stock-jobbing purposes, 
should thus tamper with the news of the world would be 
hunted down, punished, and expelled from the board. Is 
the offence less serious when human sympathies are played 
with and broken hearts are the results of such journalistic 
enterprise ? 


wt 


Tuts Barmecide feast of imaginary horrors on which we 
have supped so full during the last few weeks anent the 
China troubles is highly instructive as to the manner and 
degree in which the journalists have us at their mercy. 
So thoroughly have the newsmakers discredited themselves 
as dispensers of sound information that many of the wiser 
sort have Concludéd to give their pretended news a wide 
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berth for some time to come,— perhaps wait until the his- 
tory of the present troubles in China has been written by 
Mark Twain or some other competent historian. The ex- 
perience which we have had written large in Chinese char- 
acters should be instructive as to other aspects of journal- 
istic enterprise. To what extent is the relative importance 
of the news we get determined by the newspaper-vendor 
of this article in a quite arbitrary manner? Who can 
doubt that, if the Chinese troubles had not supervened upon 
the South African, we should have had plenty of South 
African news, with the head-lines of the most startling 
character, whereas now we have to go through the news- 
papers with a microscope to find anything about South 
African affairs, and with a more powerful one to find out 
anything about the Philippines, which but for the South 
African and Chinese excitements would probably have fur- 
nished us with all the head-lines and horrors that the most 
exacting appetite for such things could demand, down to 
this present time. 
ae 


In his book on China Mr. Colquhoun makes some re- 
markable predictions. What he prophesied last January 
has happened, the only difference between prophecy and 
fulfilment being that the evil he foresaw is worse than his 
anticipation. There was nothing more supernatural in Mr. 
Colquhoun’s forecast than was involved in an accurate 
knowledge of the facts and the conditions which were pre- 
paring the way for what has happened. He says: “The 
process of dissolution is going on. The anarchy which has 
been the nightmare of all who have studied Chinese affairs 
for the last twenty years is looming in sight. Great events 
are in course of incubation. The process cannot be arrested 
without the application of a vigorous hand, and it will not 
wait the convenience of any lukewarm onlooker.” The 
strange thing about it is that he affirms that everybody in 
China, excepting those who were responsible for the conduet 
of affairs, have known for two years that an outbreak was 
inevitable, and that the Chinese were preparing for it. 
“ China is breaking up with lightning speed,” he says. “ In- 
ternally, the forces making for rebellion on a grand scale 
are daily gaining strength, and, once they realize that no 
power exists to suppress them, will usurp in vast regions the 
office of government.” 

wt 


WE read in one of our exchanges of a church in the Mid- 
dle West which has a roof-garden. It is reported that this 
method of attracting interest and support is frequently suc- 
cessful. The idea, of course, is that the church must offer all 
the proper inducements of recreation and amusement which 
are offered elsewhere in order to keep the attendance which 
otherwise would tend world-wards. Putting the best possible 
construction upon such methods, it must be said that their 
success is as dangerous as their failure. The church thus 
accepts a place in the competition for popularity in which it 
is always at a disadvantage. If amusement is what people 
want, they will not find their appetite satisfied by the churches. 
If roof-gardens are the thing for summer Sundays, the best 
ones will not be found behind steeples. Then, though many 
of these methods are useful in making more serious work 
interesting,— a kind of savor to righteousness,— the effect 
of such suggestive innovations as we have noted is to cheapen 
the cause of the church in the public mind. Subordination 
of function will be inverse. Movement may be more rapid, 
but it will be movement in the wrong direction. Piety and 
good works will lag in the rear of the advance whose banner 
flaunts worldly watchwords. The innovation always suffi- 
ciently new is the life which makes deeper gladness than 
distraction, the interpretation and fulfilment of religion which 
shall make it the root of all courage and good cheer. The 
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preachers who hunt for novelty do so, perhaps, because the 
chief opportunity is laborious, and the expedients are easy 
and seductive. The great novelty is the preaching of the 
highest things, so that they will inspire and direct the com- 
mon life. New works of spirituality will be most welcome to 
the world-sated men of the day. 


& 


Ir is instructive reading for Americans, and particularly 
for that type of Americans represented by those who think 
intelligence and judicious service consist in being “ acidu- 
lous vestals” of the State, to note carefully the comparison 
made by an English writer in the current Harper between 
English and American elections. Superiority in orderliness 
and in mass capacity for self-control is not usually attributed 
to the American people, particularly by Englishmen. Yet 
in this article the writer acknowledges such superiority in the 
most ungrudging way. It is particularly significant that a 
political campaign should be the field of comparison. Here 
the emotions and interests of the largest number of persons 
are engaged, and excitement is wrought to the highest pitch 
of intensity. Yet such is the instinct of fair play and defer- 
ence to method that violence and disturbance, common in 
English elections, are scarcely known in our campaigns. 
Let the Anglophiles among us take notice. Let those whom 
the imperfections of democracy lead to discouragement, 
pluck up courage. If campaign emotionalism can be held 
within bounds, it is not vain to expect that disturbances like 
the race riots in New Orleans and pro-union riots in 
St. Louis will sometime be impossible. 


Prayer and Providence. 


In these distracting days many find it difficult to maintain 
belief and confidence in the providence of God or the power 
of prayer. One of the most discouraging things, to thought- 
ful people, is the stalwart faith of those who send up to 
Heaven mighty and concerted prayers for the success of the 
country, the government, the army, the navy, the missionary 
board, or their friends in peril, and who in spite of their 
much speaking are disappointed. Prayer used to accom- 
plish the specific purposes of men to bring about the re- 
sults which they plan and desire is not an aid to faith to 
thoughtful persons, who see that there is often no response to 
such prayer,— no effects which show that prayer was a cause. 

Moreover, when the end desired and prayed for is attained, 
one may often see that it is a coincidence. In a thousand 
cases, prayer may fail and the failure be unnoticed. But, if 
in one dramatic instance the thing prayed for happens, then 
all the world is notified. Mr. Moody’s belief that his 
prayers saved the ship and its passengers during a storm on 
the ocean, while accepted by many as a proof of his saintly 
character and his power with God, was to many others a 
cause of scepticism, because they noted the many unavailing 
prayers which were followed by shipwreck and loss of life. 
Much of the so-called infidelity of the world is a distinct re- 
action from and protest against the idea that any human 
will can interfere with the operation of the divine will, and 
bring events to pass in the outer world which would not have 
happened if the prayer had not been offered. 

We believe that faith in prayer will grow and become 
deeper, stronger, and more comforting when all expectation 
of making prayer effective in changing the course of outward 
events is frankly abandoned. All the spiritual uses of prayer 
will then remain and be glorified. What, then, does come in 
answer to prayer? Everything which goes to the building 
up of the spiritual nature of man; everything which in- 
creases the moral power and gives direction to the activities 
of the one who prays and of those who sympathize with him 
and pray with him. ob 
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ancient thought of God as spirit, now coming into the 
of many men with new force and simplicity, awakens 
yectations which are not to be disappointed. If there 
n human nature anything divine, any least part which 
y be described as Spirit, which partakes of the Infinite 
it, then the answer to prayer is not a mere reflex influ- 
e, but a real gift of the Spirit, an enlargement of the 
ritual possessions which come under the control of the 
ividual will. This thought reopens for us the closed 
yr of supernaturalism, and brings the mind into thrilling 
t with divine realities. 
‘o illustrate: Two nations pray for victory against each 
in battle. Both prayers cannot be answered. We may 
y that neither of them is. The victory is not the result of 
yer. But both nations may pray for righteousness,— they 
ask that first of all they may be just, honorable, mag- 
nanimous. If the prayers are made with the power of fer- 
yent desire, both prayers may be answered, both nations may 
see where justice lies; but then there will be no victory, for 
battle will not be fought. In the individual life one 
ns to live happily and work successfully. If they who 
ayed for happiness and success gained what they asked for,— 
in short, the promises often made by revivalists were 
always fulfilled,— disease, misfortune in business, and failure 
to attain happiness would quickly disappear. The truth is 
that many a prayer for business success leads directly to 
failure, because prayer cannot take the place of business 
sagacity. 
Tt will not kili microbes. It will not take the place of sani- 
‘tary engineering and cleanliness in the household. But 
prayers for a right temper, a just purpose, for self-control, 
for humility and patience, for courage and a noble ambition, 
are answered. ‘They are answered, not because one inspires 
himself by his misplaced confidence in a Divine Helper : they 
‘are answered by an influx of moral energy, by gains of the 
spiritual substance of being as real, as effective, and as 
natural as light, heat, or electricity. This is the truth which 
lies deepest in the teachings of the New Testament. It is 
_ the source of the stalwart energy and magnificent enthusiasm 
of Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles and the founder of 
Gentile Christianity. 


A Significant Discovery. 


That of Charles and Mary Lamb when, at one of the 
many sets of lodgings in which they were domesticated in 
the course of their pathetic pilgrimage, they came by acci- 
_ dent upon several attic rooms which they had not contracted 
for and of which their landlord had apparently no knowl- 
edge. With Charles and Mary it was always a matter of 
“two hearts, one beat,” so that there could be no difference 
_ of opinion between them as to the propriety of entering into 
and possessing the outlying territory. They were too wise 
in the art of happiness — they had so little —to be hasty 
about this. They dallied with their joy; and yet there came 
a time when the process of assimilation was complete, and 
Charles had a room where to be or not to be accessible was 
a question to be decided on the merits and demerits of the 
inquiring visitor or friend. 
This experience of Charles and Mary Lamb stands so 
rm on its own feet, its intrinsic beauty is so evidently its 
n excuse for being, that it seems almost an impiety to 
to it for any ulterior significance whatsoever. But does 
not so obviously invite ethical interpretation that it would 
ungracious to withstand its hospitable inclination ? 
it would seem, could any one be at all given to 
in parables, or to finding them, as Jesus did, in the 
ual aspects of life’s daily round, and not find in this 
of the Lambs’ territorial dominion, and their be- 


szsimailation of its dependent provinces, a symbol 
by ai i”. 
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of that abiding mystery of life’s unappropriated good which 
is one of the most significant aspects of our various life. 
Often pathetic, it is sometimes tragical to think how we stop 
short, like Browning’s mariners “who clung to their first 
fault,” when just a little further on is our ideal good : — 


“ Oh, the little more and how much it is, 
And the little less and what worlds away!” 


One reads with a kind of shiver of Dr. Holmes’s accidental 
discovery of the talent out of which came those lucubrations 
of the Autocrat and the Professor which have already been 
the delight of two generations and should be of several 
more; and similarly of Scott’s hunting for fish-hooks, and 
pulling out the manuscript of “ Waverley ” which years before 
he had begun and thrown aside. What a difference to him 
and us if that suite of rooms we call the Waverley Novels had 
remained always undiscovered! The curiosities of literature 
abound in such fortunate discoveries, the escape frequently 
so narrow that it suggests that multitude of “things which 
almost happen,” of which Hawthorne wrote so impressively 
in his “ David Swan,” —a consoling fable, doubtless for the 
reason that the thing which almost happened was sometimes 
miserable enough. If we miss the better opportunities, we 
also miss unmanageable temptations. 


“ Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have hated... . 
And here we are riding, she and I.” 


All the same we permit ourselves unbounded satisfaction 
when the chance falls on the happy side,— when Cromwell 
escapes American isolation, and builds the English Common- 
wealth; when Grant escapes inebriate nonenity, and becomes 
the foremost captain of his time; when Lincoln escapes the 
debasing round of petty litigation, and earns the laurels of 
imperishable fame. 

But there are illustrations of our parable of a more 
homely and, for the most of us, more helpful character than 
those concerned with great events. Is it not true of our 
individual lives, however humble or obscure, that our habit- 
ual occupancy is fragmentary in comparison with the limits, 
not of our entire capacity, but of such thought and action 
as are easily within our reach? Presumably, those attic 
rooms of which Charles Lamb and his poor sister took grad- 
ual possession were of narrower dimensions and less ample 
height than their original accommodations. But the unused 
and often unsuspected rooms, which open out from the 
familiar ones with which we are too lazily content, are some- 
times broader, higher, nobler every way than these. What 
Emerson wrote of Science—or was it of Nature?— is 
grandly true of Life in its most inclusive range,— 


“Day by day for her darlings 
To her much she added more; 
In her hundred-gated Thebes 
Every chamber was a door ; 
A door to something grander, 
Loftier walls and vaster floor.” 


So stands the matter with us on the plane of physical 
development. The human body is a congeries of possibil- 
ities which are seldom fully realized. The circus is, or should 
be, a school of virtue on this plane, so obviously do the 
various performers shame our stiffness and awkwardness 
with their suppleness and agility. Our wives and daughters 
may not aspire to such feats as those of a Mlle. Millefleur on 
her trapeze, but the difference should not be so immense ; 
nor the difference between our masculine vigor and efficiency 
and that of the trained athlete or gymnast. The sight of a 
man or woman who knows how to walk is so exceeding rare 
that our pleasure in it always has an accent of surprise. It 
is much the same with all our bodily motions and conditions. 
We live upon the thinnest outer surface of our physical 
potentiality of health and joy. 
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As with the bodily life, so with the intellectual. What 
intellectual faculties that we have never used often lie close 
adjacent to those with which we are too easily content, and 
open out from room to room to others of yet larger scope! 
One does not have to be at all remarkable intellectually to 
now and then make one of these discoveries, and mourn the 
loss of many a squandered hour. How grateful, too, we are 
to those who persuade us of these outlying rooms, who bring 
to us the keys which open for us their hospitable doors ! — 
now a good book that gives us, like Columbus, a new world ; 
anon some magic phrase that startles us with the sudden 
apprehension of things before undreamed of in our phi- 
losophy. 

The realm of the affections abounds in these discoveries 
of fresh possibilities. They have afforded the theme on 
which thousands of novels have been variations, and life 
meantime has been more fecund than art. But it is not as 
if love and marriage were the only rooms that have a 
“window of divine surprise.” There are those who have 
long been domiciled in these, and find them growing dull 
and commonplace, who live in daily ignorance of possible en- 
largements of their lives. It was of such that a true poet 
sang,— 

“Alas! we think not what we daily see 
About our hearths,— angels that are to be, 
Or may be, if they will; and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air,— 


A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.” 


Thinking such thoughts, we cross the threshold which 
divides the life of the affections from that of conscience and 
deliberate will. Here the persistent mystery recurs. Ethi- 
cally speaking, we are too often as those misers of whom we 
sometimes read, who, with fine houses to enjoy, live in some 
meanest room, and waste the others in irrational disuse. 

Our final illustration is “the larger thought of God.” 
The men of science, the poets, the great spiritual leaders of 
the race, assure us of its divine reality; and yet we hesitate 
to follow where they lead. What needless loss of spiritual 
opportunity! What mean content with little, when so much 
is pressed upon us by the benignant powers! 

Starting from Charles Lamb’s London lodgings, we have 
travelled far. 


The Cubans in Cambridge. 


There can be no greater pleasure than to record the suc- 
cessful issue of a bit of pure idealism. The study of cur- 
rent events is likely to make one more familiar with selfishness 
than with triumphant altruism. In the city of Cambridge 
there has, however, been carried on for the last six weeks an 
experiment altogether disinterested in its motive and admi- 
rable in its execution. It has been conceived in the spirit of 
far-seeing statesmanship, and carried out with the tact and care 
which have made it a complete success. 

We wonder whether the American people realize the sig- 
nificance of what has been accomplished. It has been 
nothing less than an act of international hospitality, inspired 
by the feeling of human brotherhood. 

When the kingdom of heaven has come, we are accustomed 
to say, the people of different countries, instead of being in- 
spired by the selfish desire for gain, will endeavor to share 
with one another the good things which they possess. The 
love that binds together a family will then be manifested by 
whole communities in worthy public acts. In that good 
time — so far away, we think —the joy of giving will dis- 
possess the greed which now universally prevails. Nations 
and corporations will then have souls. 

Those who have been this summer in Cambridge have 
' seen the kingdom of heaven in practical operation. And it 
was all so business-like and matter of fact, it ran so smoothly, 
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that they could not but believe that the Golden Rule is just as_ 
natural as the law of supply and demand or the iron law of © 


wages. 

Under the leadership of one or two lovers of education 
the United States government and the corporation of Harvard 
University undertook to transport to America and to enter- 
tain in Cambridge more than fourteen hundred public school 
teachers of Cuba. All that the University could give in a 
summer’s course was to be offered to these guests. And not 
only were they to be given the freedom of the University, but 
plans were made whereby they might be made acquainted 
with everything of interest in Boston and its vicinity. 

President Eliot, Governor-general Wood, and Superinten- 
dent Frye gave their energies to the task of realizing for the 
summer of 1900 the dream of international good will. Gov- 
ernment transports carried the guests to Boston. ‘The stu- 
dents of Harvard offered their college rooms, public-spirited 
citizens gave generous assistance, and the result has been 
an unqualified success. 

For the time Cambridge has been turned into a Spanish- 
speaking city. Groups of courteous, happy people, who had 
survived the horrors of a desolating war, have wandered 
under the historic elms ; and the memory of their presence 
will add another association to the place, for in the future 
the full significance of the Cuban occupation must be appre- 
ciated. 

President Eliot has accomplished many notable things in 
his administration. He has stood always for the democratic 
ideal in education as against a narrow scholasticism. His 
sympathies have always been with the public schools, and 
he has given his best thought to the problems which con- 
front the public school teacher. It is doubtful, however, if 
he has done any one thing of more far-reaching importance 
than in using all the great influence of the University for 
benefit of the schools of Cuba. Beyond any of the results 
which can be tabulated are the finer results which come 


from a noble, disinterested sentiment worthily expressed. 


Who can estimate the value of the experience gained this 
summer both by the hosts and the guests? For one happy 
summer they have shared the best things. They are no longer 
strangers, mutually suspicious, but comrades. Out of this 
comradeship nothing but good can flow. 


Current Copics. 


A DISTINCT step in the direction of a solution of the inter- 
national problem in China was taken on August 15, when 
the allied troops entered Pekin after a sharp engagement, in 
which the Japanese bore the brunt of the fighting. The en- 
trance of the European and American troops secured at the 
outset the safety of the foreign ministers, for whose lives 
Christendom has been despairing for these many weeks; but 
the manner of the deliverance of the envoys left the diplo- 
matic situation virtually unchanged. The powers had noti- 
fied China that they were willing to consider the proposal 
for a cessation of hostilities on condition that the Chinese 
government permitted the entrance of the allies into Pekin 
without opposition, and placed them in immediate touch 
with the foreign ministers, This the Chinese government 
manifestly was unwilling or unable to do. In effect, then, 
Christendom is as much in a warlike relation with China as 
it was before the deliverance of the foreign establishments in 
the Chinese capital. It is apparent that the majority of the 
powers, at any rate, are determined to consider the Chinese 
question an open one so long as Chinese troops offer any 
opposition to the progress of the allies. At present the in- 
dications are that such an opposition will continue to con- 
front the mixed forces at every step of their progress 
China. Even in Pekin itself the military problem has not. 


been solved, because a considerable Chinese army has taken _ 
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th _ most difficult phase of the Chinese complication has 
now ppinens In common with the rest of Christendom the 


foreign troops into Pekin and a guarantee for the safety of 
the ministers in the Chinese capital could form the only 
basis for the discussion of a cessation of hostilities. The 
Chinese government, recognizing that the United States has 
no territorial interests in China, is now endeavoring to enlist 
the good offices of the President for the settlement of the 
pending dispute. This assistance the state department 
definitely denied at the beginning of the week, basing its 
action upon the fact that the Chinese government had failed 
to observe the conditions which the administration had pro- 
posed to it. ‘Therefore, the republic is morally bound, by its 
engagements with the other powers, as well as by its own 
diplomatic action, to continue its armed operations in China 
until the Chinese imperial authorities shall have shown by 
their attitude that they are prepared to bow to the will of 
Christendom. ‘This contingency is a very uncertain one. 
Those mandarins of Northern China who are primarily 


quences have as yet shown no inclination to suspend their 
disturbing activities. On the contrary, they appear to be as 
strongly determined as ever to continue to defy the might of 
allied Christendom, and carry on their military activities. 
There appears, then, to be no immediate prospect of the 
existence of conditions in China itself which will permit the 
United States to withdraw its troops from Chinese soil and 
to regard the Chinese question either as closed or as indefi- 
nitely deferred. 
oJ 


THE recent outbreak of racial hatred and violence in New 
Orleans and other places of the South produced a sinister 
echo in the North last week. During Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of last week the authorities of the city of New 
York had to deal with an extraordinary manifestation of 
color prejudice, which, at its heat, promised to duplicate in 
the streets of the metropolis the scenes that took place in 
New Orleans recently. On Wednesday a mob of sufficiently 
formidable proportions gathered in a part of the negro settle- 
ment of the city to avenge the death of a policeman, which, 
it is said, resulted from injuries received at the hands of a 

negro. The mob marched through the streets, attacking, 
beating, and otherwise maltreating negroes, without regard 
to age or sex. ‘The police department had to call out four 
hundred reserve policemen; and these, together with as 

many more regular members of the police force, were quickly 
despatched to the scene of the disturbance. Quiet was re- 
‘stored for the night after the officers had used their clubs 
freely, and many of the rioters, white and colored, had 
_ Teceived severe injuries. ‘The outbreak was repeated on the 
succeeding day when a mob seized two inoffensive negroes, 
_ and, furnished with ropes, dragged them to a lamp-post for 
the purpose of lynching them. Their intention was frus- 
trated by the timely arrival of a squad of police, who liberated 
the negroes after an extraordinary show of force. The 
leaders among the negroes of New York complain that in 
the course of the activities of the police the officers showed 
inly the direction of their sympathies by beating down 
ensive negroes with their clubs and by favoring the 
lite rioters whenever cases of doubtful responsibility arose. 
s charge the police strongly resent. There is a prospect 
the police commission will be called upon to determine 
sr its officers maintained an attitude of freedom from 
prejudice in the course of the rioting. 
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THE national anti-Imperialistic Teno hie held a con- 
vention in Indianapolis last week, decided by a positive ma- 
jority that it is the duty of its membership to vote for Mr. 
Bryan. In effect, the convention decided that imperialism 
is the paramount issue of the day, and that Mr. Bryan’s 
theories on finance might well be regarded as a secondary 
matter even by those of the anti-Imperialists who are strong 
believers in the morality and the economic soundness of the 
gold basis. The gold Democrats, or third ticket men, who 
were gathered in Indianapolis at the same time as the anti- 
Imperialists, made every effort to secure a pooling of issues 
with the latter by the nomination of a fusion ticket; but the 
attempt was unsuccessful. ‘The third party, therefore, pro- 
poses to hold a national convention in New York, and to 
nominate an independent ticket. The Republican leaders 
do not regard the convention of the anti-Imperialists as 
offering a grave danger to Republican success. It is pointed 
out that whatever may be the intellectual standing of the 
anti-Imperialists in their respective communities and in the 
nation, they are not strong enough numerically to exert any 
marked influence upon the outcome of the campaign. Mr. 
Bryan and his political managers are naturally sanguine 
over the formal accession of the anti-Imperialists to the 
ranks of the Democrats; but it is to be doubted if even they 
invest this step with any value as a deciding element in the 
outcome of the political battle. It may be said that the 
majority of the Democrats who voted the gold ticket in 
1896 do not show any inclination to change their course this 
year. The third ticket that is to be nominated in New York 
will probably draw approximately as many votes as it did 
four years ago, when Mr. Bryan avowedly made the theory 
of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 the para- 
mount issue of the campaign. 


& 


THE attitude of the Continental powers that are interested 
in the situation in China shows plainly that, whatever may 
be the outcome of the complication in its present phase, they 
have no intention of abandoning their activities in China 
for some time to come. Field Marshal Count von Waldersee, 
the German officer who by the consent of the powers has 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the international forces 
in China, has been making his preparations for departure to 
the scene of his prospective activities with the utmost deliber- 
ation. He has been féted and has listened to imperial ad- 
vice and imperial leave-takings as if he were about to leave 
Germany for the conquest of an unknown continent. The 
military authorities in Berlin evidently regard the military 
problem in China as entirely unsolved, and are carrying on 
their preparations on a scale of perfection and with a 
minuteness of detail that show quite plainly the feeling at 
the headquarters of the army and the navy that Germany is 
on the eve of a protracted campaign. It is surmised that 
Germany is very anxious to undertake, after the international 
problem shall have been solved, some independent action on 
a large scale to secure adequate satisfaction for the assas- 
sination of the German minister, Baron von Ketteler, by the 
Boxers and the imperial troops in Pekin. It cannot be 
doubted that, if some basis of agreement could be reached, 
Russia would be glad to grant the kaiser the desired oppor- 
tunity to vindicate Germany’s might in China. Russia her- 
self has some important defects in the Russo-Chinese boun- 
daries which she would like to see adjusted at an early date, 
and Russian diplomats are availing themselves of Chinese 
disturbances in Manchuria to take some effective steps in the 
direction of obtaining a firmer footing in that province. 


ed 


Tue interest of the French republic, for once, points to an 
acquiescence in the plans of German activity in China. 
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There appears to be an understanding between Russia and 
France, whereby the former power is to receive the support 
of the latter in the southward tendency of Russian dominion 
in China. For this service to her ally, France, it appears, 
is to rely upon Russia’s co-operation for the extension of 
French influence northward. ‘The dream of Russo-French 
diplomats is that the Russian and the French powers will 
eventually form a junction somewhere in Central China, and 
thus insure the joint control of the territory of the great em- 
pire. by Russia and France. Germany is not averse to 
giving a pledge that her operations in China will not exceed 
certain well-defined limits, an assurance which Russia and 
France will exact as the price of their acquiescence in the 
kaiser’s plan for a wholesale vengeance upon the Chinese who 
have violated the historic tradition of the inviolability of an 
ambassador. ‘The powers have already placed themselves on 
record as approving the right of separate action in China by 
their admission of Great Britain’s claim to the privilege of 
landing troops in Shanghai for the alleged purpose of guard- 
ing the British colony in that city. When this question was 
first broached, there was a disposition on the part of the Con- 
tinental chancelleries to deny the British contention. After 
an interchange of notes on the matter the Continental powers 
one by one withdrew their objections to Lord Salisbury’s 
proposal, At this time the concert of the powers has vir- 
tually committed itself to the doctrine of the right of separate 
action in China,—an action which, in its turn, may be re- 
garded as an indication of the ultimate purposes of the 
powers of the Old World with regard to the international 
problem of territorial and trade expansion in the Chinese 
Empire. 


Brevities. 
“‘Roused to tranquillity”; “I don’t want to go to a peace- 
ful place,—I hate peace,” are suggestive phrases from the 
life of Archbishop Benson. 


It is reported from Liverpool that, owing to the improve- 
ment in the tenement houses of that city, there has been a 
marked falling off in drunkenness. 


Trusts of capital and trusts of labor are both inevitable. 
The one thing needful is that they shall be formed in the 
spirit of fair play and honestly managed. 


Profaneness of speech, like tattooing, is often the mark of 
a thoughtless youth; and, like tattooing, it often stains the 
tissues long after pride in it has departed. 


_ An article in Zion’s Herald, by Rev. J. D. Pickles, 
describes a visit to King’s Chapel August 5, with apprecia- 
tive estimate of the sermon by Prof. William Everett. 


Two similiar incidents in bird life were reported by corre- 
spondents in different parts of the country, and received at 
the Christian Register office on the same day. They will be 
found on page 947. 


Notice is more apt to be taken of errors of the compositor 
or proof-reader than of those of writers. Persons of the latter 
class know that their slips and mistakes are often kept out of 
any reckoning by the intelligent care which is seldom duly 
credited. 


The Universalist Leader proposes to its subscribers that 
they “ endow their subscriptions” by paying to the publish- 
ers fifty dollars at once, which will enable them to get the 
paper for life, after which the subscription is to go on forever 
doing missionary work. 


Almost every statement that the human intelligence can 
form may be read in more than one way. Some intellects 
seem to be specially organized with the faculty of reading 
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into any combination of words meanings which did not occur 
to the writer. ~s 
Those who have been most pronounced in their opposition — 
to all ecclesiastical authority often become most emphatic in 
their demand for the supremacy of the institution over the — 
individual when they fall in and begin to train under the 


banner of a church. 


A touching note comes from one of our older subscribers, 
now nearly blind. Unable, on account of lameness, to at- 
tend church, she says: “I cannot give up the Register. It 
is my Sunday gospel of hope and trust. I was born in the 
Unitarian fold, have ever been in it, and shall die in its 
faith.” 


Queen Victoria is said to listen with serious respect to 
any court preacher who treats with fearless plainness the 
claims of personal righteousness; but she is quick to detect 
any attempt to influence her views of public policy. In the 
very first year of her reign a clergyman took advantage of 
his opportunity to give her a political lesson. On her re- 
turn to the palace a gentleman of the Household remarked 
on the heat of the chapel. ‘It was rather warm,” said her 
Majesty ; “and the sermon was hot, too.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Probation. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Dr. Hale’s article on probation in the Register of July 19 
appeals to me deeply. “And this we did, not because he 
was drunk, but because he was poor.” How terribly true 
this is of many minor offences where a fine of $5 is imposed 
or the alternative — jail! ‘This appeals to me particularly, 
perhaps, because I have on my conscience a lost opportu- 
nity. Some time ago I failed to respond to the cry of a 
man sentenced to Deer Island for a month for walking on 
the railroad track. I was in court in the interest of a child. 
The case of the man I refer to was on trial when I entered. 
He protested, pleading for wife and children, and the ex- 
cuse that he was looking for work, and the railroad track 
afforded him a nearer way than the road to the adjoining 
town. The judge read the law to the victim, saying, “The 
court has no alternative.” The poor fellow, with a cry of 
despair,— genuine if I ever heard such,— sank back with 
his face in his hands. My case was called, my full attention 
needed to defend the child, and, as I said, my opportunity 
passed, not without abiding regret. To any of us who have 
seen the men and women come off the boat that carries 
the real criminals to Deer Island, there cannot be any ques- 
tion of the almost utter impossibility that a person with any 
self-respect can return without the stamp of criminal there- 
after upon him. Do not let Dr. Hale’s suggestion fall to 
the ground. Cannot somebody of influence to carry through 
such an undertaking take up the matter and suggest a rem- 
edy? ELINoR C. FRANCIS. 


Missions in China. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your issue of the 9th inst., just to hand, I find a long 
quotation from Rev. A. M. Knapp of Yokohama on 
“The Underlying Trouble in China.” 
Knapp the root of the present anarchy in Pekin and else- 
where is the evangelical missionary. I had supposed that 
it was pretty well understood in Japan that Russian and 


German aggression sufficiently explains the present Chinese — 
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and antipathy toward all foreigners. Mr. Knapp, 
ps, does not read the native papers. But let that 


_ Mr. Knapp quotes with rapture the amazing statement of 
a Roman Catholic writer (often quoted with triumph also by 
the commercial antagonist of missions in China) that “ each 
genuine Chinese convert costs England and America a 
quarter of a million sterling” (Italics Mr. Knapp’s own). 
I have seen a recent estimate of Protestant converts in 
China placed at 80,000. To become a Protestant convert 
‘there requires heroic courage and conviction, and the “ gen- 
ine” converts can hardly be less than half that number ; for 
_ who are we, Romish or Protestant, believer or scornful, to ques- 
tion the genuineness of converts who at this moment are 
dying for their Christian hope? At this modest figure Mr. 
Knapp apparently computes that England and America 
have already expended ji/ty billions of dollars on evangelical 
missions in China! Could any statement be more preposter- 
ous? Surely, the odium theologicum which Mr. Knapp de- 
_plores in others must have crept, or rather tumbled whole- 
sale, into his own arithmetic. GEORGE EAVES. 


For the Christian Register. 
Saint Barnabas. 


A MISSIONARY Hymn. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


Let me go forth, O Lord! 
How burns within me the unuttered Word, 
That countless millions yearning wait to hear ! 
In darkness they abide till light appear. 

Let me go forth, O Lord! 


Let me go forth, O Lord! 
On all mankind thy Spirit be outpoured. 
No longer shall the law thy tribes divide, 
Through faith and love shall all be justified. 
Let me go forth, O Lord! 


Let me go forth, O Lord! 
‘Thine ancient kingdom be again restored ; 
But larger, greater still, let all repent, 
To Gentile and to Jew may I be sent. 

Let me go forth, O Lord! 


Let me go forth, O Lord! 
With Paul to distant lands I sail abroad. 
May the desire that now inspires my soul 
Teach to exhort, to comfort and console. 
Thou goest with me, Lord. 


King Umberto.— The Anarchists. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


___I may say at the outset that I am one of the few Ameri- 
cans still living who have followed from the start the whole 
agonizing process of the liberation and unification of Italy. 
In my early study of the Italian language, I came upon the 
story of Silvio Pellico and his associates. Soon after the 
_ publication of his memoirs the hospitality of our country 

was sought by several of the liberated prisoners of Spielberg, 
them Felice Foresti, Albinola, and Castiglia. Of 
e, Foresti became my instructor, the others my friends, 
valued because they had nobly suffered for Italian liberty. 
visited Rome in my early married life, and received 
> the gift of my dear eldest child, to whom I gave the 
of Romana in honor of the place of her birth. And 
that time on, through the splendid hopes of 1848, 
their dark and terrible eclipse, through Mazzini and 
di, through Charles Albert and Victor Emanuel, I 
1eld steadfastly to the hope that Italy would one day 
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be united and free. When that day came, and the world 
saw Italy freed from the yoke of domestic and foreign 
tyrants, her liberty secured as far as liberty ever can be, by 
a constitutional monarchy and a loyal and liberal monarch, 
I felt that the providence of God was vindicated, that one of 
the ancient and deadly plague-sores of history had been 
healed by what we may call a divine accident. 

I was in Rome when Victor Emanuel made it glad with 
his presence; and when, too, soon afterward, the ransomed 
city mourned his loss. The heart of the people was deeply 
grieved. All the cities of Italy poured out their sorrow, and 
sent each its tribute of love and grief to swell his funeral 
procession,— a proud one, indeed, that of the first king of Italy 
since the days of Odoacer. 

I was present when oaths of fealty and allegiance were ex- 
changed between King Umberto and his Parliament. The 
little prince, now a king, was held up, I think, by the kindly 
Prince of Wales, at the moment when his royal sire uttered 
with solemnity the word Giuro,— “I swear.” 

The House of Savoy had become the stronghold and safe- 
guard of Italian independence. It had won the respect of 
Europe by its courage and character. In the trying years 
that followed its inauguration, its representative had to cope 
with many and mighty difficulties. He had to educate and 
discipline an ignorant race, corrupted by centuries of political 
tyranny and spiritual obscurantism. He had to make good 
the place of this long-divided and degenerate people in the 
assembly of the nations. He had to deal with a_ hostile 
church and a divided aristocracy, and he kept his pledge to 
these ends faithfully and well. And now he has fallen by 
the hand of an Italian,— he, the hope and safeguard of the 
people. He has fallen. Why? Because some ignorant and 
irresponsible wretch took it upon himself to inflame the 
minds of a multitude more ignorant than himself, persuading 
them that the assassination of rulers is a right and reason- 
able act. 

Let us examine briefly this gospel of assassination. 
Upon what principle does it found itself? Upon this, that 
when any man, anywhere, is brought or led to the conclu- 
sion that some other man, of whom he probably knows 
nothing personally, would better be dead than alive, he is 
morally entitled — nay, bound — to seek that man, unarmed 
and unsuspecting, and to take his life. 

Men who propagate this doctrine seem to forget that it 
may work in two ways. If the lives of individuals are 
rightly subject to the action of any who may think it best to 
have them removed, what safeguard has the individual so 
thinking and acting against any person or persons who may 
entertain the same view with regard to himself? Civilized 
society is pretty well agreed that anarchists constitute a 
class inimical to its interests. Why should it not, acting on 
the anarchist theory, sweep all anarchists out of existence? 
Can any one who has read history and who possesses com- 
mon sense think for a moment that the way of human prog- 
ress is back to the rule of the most unscrupulous? It will 
be argued that anarchism aims only at the suppression of 
tyranny, and that its assassins seek only to promote the 
happiness of the human race. The world has had some 
direful lessons concerning these acts and their consequences. 
The horrors of the French Revolution show us the goal to 
which such humanitarianism leads. There is in society, as 
at present constituted, a large class possessing little or no 
knowledge of the principles which should govern it. Many 
individuals of this class have not risen above the animal 
passions which form the substratum of human character. 
With such people, vengeance for real or supposed injuries is 
the first and strongest impulse. When it is followed, the 
terrible thirst for blood awakes, and knows no limits, The 
Revolution just spoken of, after sweeping its enemies out of 
existence, turned upon its friends. Blood! blood! was the 
cry, which persevered until the strongest tyrant of the age 
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came upon the scene, and gave the sanguinary deluge 
another outlet. 

I think, too, that we may meet the advocates of assassina- 
tion upon the ground of personal honor. A sovereign is a 
person obliged to appear frequently before the public, upon 
whose good faith he is bound to rely. How mean is the 
wretch who lies in wait for him with poison, pistol, or dagger, 
seeking the life of one who is unwarned, unarmed, and de- 
fenceless! How so base an act can becalled heroic, we may 
well ask! I can pardon the Russian Nihilist his foolish and 
insensate plots, because he knows no effective way of 
freeing himself and his fellows from a tyranny real and in- 
tolerable. He lives under a political system which keeps 
the minds of the masses of people in a state of Cimmerian 
darkness. Hemmed in on every side by a despotism which is 
felt equally at large and in detail, but surrounded by com- 
munities which enjoy the prerogatives of freedom, he snatches 
blindly at his chain, hoping against hope that he may hit 
upon that weakest link which, in giving way, will unbind all 
the others. I can forgive this man because, blinded by 
despair, he knows not what he does. But I can find no 
excuse for those who, protected by just laws and en- 
franchised by representative government, seek to evade the 
one and overthrow the other in the name of that liberty 
whose conditions they violate, of that humanity whose sacred 
immunities they, above all others, seek to invade. This Italy 
which some of us have loved so well is still a country in which 
assassination is too much at home. ‘The Italian bears in his 
veins old traditions of the poison-cup and dagger. The 
“wine of the Borgias” has continued to ferment through 
many generations ; and Zola’s story of “ Rome” relates, in the 
guise of fiction, tragedies which are freely spoken of in the 
Eternal City as having really been enacted. Our open ports 
admit much that is valuable of foreign nationalities, but more 
of the class which ignorance renders dangerous to society. 
In this view, all Americans should rejoice that Italians of 
the better sort resident among us should have so warmly 
vindicated the honor of their race as in their late public utter- 
ances regarding the murder of King Humbert. ‘The country 
of the Borgias is also the country of Dante, Michel Angelo, 
and in our own country of a noble band of patriots and 
martyrs. Let us hope that the splendid traditions of these 
great-souled men will more and more prevail above the fiery 
talk of irresponsible demagogues. Let the memory of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi mark for the Italian workingman the 
way in which he should walk. Thus, and thus only, will he 
be a fit and welcome dweller in the land redeemed by Wash- 
ington and the fathers for rational freedom and even-handed 
justice. 

Victor Emanuel, father to Humbert, was certainly beloved 
of his people. He was the 22 Ga/antuomo, the Gentleman 
King. He had made proof of personal courage, and, albeit 
not too nice in his morals, was yet a man of honest and 
decided character. His son had to deal with a more difficult 
time. ‘The first enthusiasm of Italy free and united, the 
boon so earnestly sought and hoped for, having subsided, 
the inconveniences and burdens of the new state of things 
began to make themselves felt. Whether wisely or not, the 
government felt itself under the necessity of making various 
changes in the administration of its finances. In order to 
secure independence and military recognition, it became a 
member of the Drezbund, and thereby incurred expenses which 
could be met only by increased taxation. In the winter of 
1897-98 it became painfully evident that the monarch was 
not personally popular. I have seen him pass in a public 
procession without applause. It was said that he or his 
ministers discouraged all new enterprises in the way of 
manufacture by at once imposing upon those who undertook 
them taxes which absorbed all possible profit. The dynasty, 
in truth, had always been a fighting one, more familiar with 
the camp than with the ledger. The party that desired to 
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restore the temporal dominion of the papacy was naturally the 
sworn enemy of the monarchy. Added to this were the many 
malcontents who are found under every system of govern- 
ment, and the political agitators to whom the s¢atus in quo is 
always unwelcome. The so-called bread riots in Milan 
marked an emphatic ebullition of those various discontents, 
for which the supposed scarcity of food afforded a pretext. 
These riots were really an attempt to overthrow the existing 
government, and were of necessity suppressed with some 
severity. Through all those troubles the government held 
its way, dealing with them as best it might. The charming 
queen threw the silken girdle of her good will around the 
body social, holding its discords in check. Her appearance 
on public occasions was waited for and welcomed. Lectures 
and concerts borrowed a new grace from her presence. 


Seaside Vagaries. 


A tender heaven bent o’er a sapphire sea, 
A murmur as of sea-shells whisp’ring on the sands, 
The breath of woodlands blown across the lea, 
A restful sense of summer ripening through the lands; 
In idle bliss we lie, while far away, 
In shade and shine, the ships go by like dreams; 
Oh, to float on the springtide of to-day, 
From this vexed life that zs to that sweet life that seems / 


Beloved, if we two, this happy hour, 

In glad content might set forth, hand in hand, 
And voyage together from this stable shore 

O’er halcyon seas to some consummate land, 
Some golden summer isle of Death forgot, 

Where pain is not, and gentle Love, made sure 
From Time’s mutations, through calm zons’ rests, 

In its own sweet eternity secure! 


— Sarah Warner Brooks. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


| a 
NEWTON. 


The best work done by the Royal Society was in publish- 
ing Newton’s discoveries, beginning with that of the origin 
of colors, Thus he laid the foundation of optics. He had 
already been led, by seeing an apple fall, to suspect that, as 
gravitation was known to act thus near the earth’s surface, 
it was also the cause of the moon’s motion in her orbit, and 
of planetary revolutions generally. These investigations had 
been suspended because the results did not agree with what 
was supposed to be the size of the earth; but Newton’s 
membership of the society enabled him to learn that the 
real size was that given by his calculations; and they were 
resumed with such ability, aided by his early discovery of 
the differential calculus, as well as by his knowledge of the 
method of Descartes, that he was able to prove the univer- 
sal reign of gravitation throughout the solar system. His 
announcement of the composite nature of light had stirred 
up so much controversy that he intended to reserve this 
greater discovery for publication after his death. More 
than forty years might thus have been wasted if other mem- 
bers of the society had not engaged in discussions of the 
power of gravitation over planets. Halley appealed to New- 
ton, found that he had solved the problem, and persuaded 
him to submit his papers to the society. Publication 
“forthwith” was voted at the next meeting; and Halley — 
took the pecuniary risk of bringing out in July, 1687, the — 
treatise which Newton had enlarged into the “Principia.” 


_ Nothing of importance was added for more than sixty 
; s to the results then set forth. The first two books give 
the laws of motion as they exist on the earth’s surface. The 
_ third and last demonstrates their reign throughout the solar 
system. The conclusion is that every particle of the uni- 
verse is attracted toward every other by the force called 
gravitation, and that this acts in inverse proportion to the 
square of the distance. Newton shows that this fact ac- 
counts for the motions of planets, satellites, and comets, for 
the shape of the earth, for the height of tides, and for other 
phenomena which are still studied along paths which he 
opened. The “ Principia” met with much opposition from 
_ disciples of Descartes, especially in France; but its author- 
_ ity was promptly acknowledged by all friends of science in 
Cambridge, Oxford, London, and throughout Great Britain. 
Many public honors were paid to Newton, though it was not 
yet known that he had done even more for liberty than for 
science. 

He did more than any one else has ever done to prove 
that the universe is not governed by arbitrary edicts, liable 
to be amended or repealed at any moment, but by fixed 
laws, always and everywhere in power, established neces- 
sarily by the properties of force and matter. It had al- 
teady been argued by Cumberland, afterward made bishop, 
that these laws are designed to secure the happiness of all 
creatures, in a reign of universal benevolence. There was 
no more excuse for believing in a God of wrath and miracle, 
who blessed his favorites at the expense of the rest of man- 
kind, and commanded his servants to slaughter every one 
who would not worship as they did. Newton’s God would 
not have sent Joshua into Canaan, nor the crusaders 
against inoffensive Jews, Moslems, and heretics. The 
“ Principia’ was the death-warrant of persecution. 

Political freedom, also, was guaranteed by the spread of 
science. The Hebrews and other ancient nations knew al- 
most as little about kings who ruled according to the laws of 
the land as about a God who ruled according to the laws of 
the universe. Their deities were supposed to be like their 
kings, monsters of cruelty and caprice. Tyrants who mas- 
sacred rebels, pampered favorites, and let other subjects 
perish unpitied, were praised as rulers after God’s own 
heart. Despotic rule was thought to be the divine right of 
mighty men, because it was said to be worshipped by saints 
and angels. The practical evils of arbitrary government on 
earth had been exposed by the Puritans; but it was left for 
wiser friends of freedom to oppose the old ideas of arbitrary 
and partial government in heaven. Newton and Locke acted 
with the statesmen who drove out the Stuarts, and with the 
divines who founded the Broad Church of England; and 
thus authority almost unknown was gained, both in politics 
and in theology, by the great principles of law, liberty, and 
love. 


Summer Toil. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


In one of the chapters of his ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,’ Col. 
_T. W. Higginson tells of his early plan to raise peaches, in 
_order that he might devote himself to study and thought, 
_ securing this result with moderate labor of the hands. At 
o same period Thoreau grew beans on the shore of Walden 
Pond, George William Curtis was a Concord farmer, and 
t Plymouth Marston Watson lived by like pursuits. If these 
dents and Harvard graduates sought to live close to 
ure and to live simply, in order that they might live 
hfully and intellectually, it was because the spirit of 
seau was in the air; and many others were preaching 
d practising the same gospel of outdoor life. 

‘was a good gospel for that time as for this, albeit not 
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now preached so much as then, and snobet te as much now to 
be accepted as at any former time. If Rousseau did not 
teach the true return to nature, that need not blind us to the 
fact that he set in motion a great and noble impulse of our 
modern life. Only he who lives in some way close to 
nature’s heart lives a genuine life. The tendency of city 
residents to live in the country throughout the summer is 
one of the results of the preachings of Rousseau, and one of 
the more healthful results. Those who really live in the 
country, however, are those who get what the country has to 
give of natural life and of spiritual quickening. Not the 
denizen of the great hotel at seashore or mountain, not the 
frequenter of the fashionable resort, but he who makes him- 
self at home in the country, along its roads, in its fields, on 
its hills, or by its mountain streams, is the one who finds 
what the country means and what of inward renewal of the 
deeper sources of life it has to give. 

How few of those who seek recreation in the country 
during the summer really come to know what country life 
means to those who live on the farm or toil for them in the 
villages! The country roads may be picturesque, but very 
far is farm life from being romantic in any of its aspects. 
Contact with the soil, it was claimed in the old Transcen- 
dental days, would give freedom and naturalness, as well as 
health and vigor. In fact, it gives soiled hands, stagnant 
No man 
can toil to the limit of physical capacity and retain mental 
alertness or freshness of soul. It was not Thoreau who 
found out the meaning of hard work under conditions of 
servitude or exhausting toil, but such a modern investigator 
as Prof. Wyckoff, who actually labored as men do who 
earn their living by the sweat of their brows. 

It were well if more of those who interpret the significance 
of labor, in its industrial, economic, moral, and spiritual 
aspects, could know what labor actually means to the un- 
skilled worker. Should they go upon the farms as “hired 
men,” they would get a lesson of the utmost importance. 
Could the charity workers of the city labor through one 
summer as ‘‘hired girls,” they would know in a far truer 
sense than ever before how to deal with poverty, because 
they would know how to give it genuine sympathy. The 
fact is, that much of toil is brutalizing, and not redemptive in 
any sense. The open air of the country, with the glories of 
nature all about, cannot make servitude other’ than hard, if 
it is servitude. The farmer who toils through fifteen hours 
of a summer day cannot have much buoyancy of mind for 
the discussion of the money problem when his toil is ended. 
The man who follows him through all the tasks of the day 
will have even less; for there will be for him no time for 
rest and thought when the summer’s task is ended. 

Many a reformer has said that the work of the world 
ought to be more evenly portioned out, so that all might toil 
a few hours at some physical labor, and no one be obliged to 
labor to the point of exhaustion. What “ought” to be 
seems reluctant to become fact, and we are farther from the 
goal than we were a century ago. The dream will persist, 
however; and even more earnestly than a hundred years ago 
we feel the urgency of the demand for the equalization of 
opportunities, as well as for an equal division of the work of 
the world. Even now there may be sympathetic apprehen- 
sion of the dependence of class upon class, that the captains 
of industry are powerless without the aid of those who toil 
through the long day with aching backs and bent frames, 
and that the worker with the brain is in reality one with him 
who uses skill of hand only. This, at least, has been brought 
home to him who writes these words, as he has toiled some 
hours each day on his garden plot. As the body has grown 
weary, the mind has grown dull; and the pen could not be 
taken up as the hoe was laid down. Severe physical toil 
does not prepare for mental activity or for moral invigora- 
tion. 
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Why Not? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Why should not the city minister follow the fashion“set by 
the business men, and move into the country? If any man 
needs the influence of nature, he does. He is expected to 
give this influence to his hearers. We do not ask, in church, 
to have our social difficulties discussed, so much as to have 
the remedy applied. Our churches are built so that we may 
have one day in the week for peace and rest. ‘The gospel 
of Jesus is a gospel closely associated with lilies, vineyards, 
and gardens. It is difficult to understand the great teacher 
unless our sympathies are first awakened for physical nat- 
ure. I remember a business man who said: “I search for 
a church where I may get the most recuperation. I wanta 
thorough reaction from that sort of life and thought which I 
must live in my office six days in the week. If my church 
cannot give me a sort of moral bath, it is a failure. Ido 
not want to hear concerning those things which I can read 
about in newspapers. In fact, that is what I least need.” 
Therefore, I say, why should not the minister get out of the 
city, and have his communication with his parishioners by 
telephone? This has become quite possible, and brings the 
parson closer to his parishioner than if he should go ona 
weekly tour of household visitation. I can conceive nothing 
more perfect than that a troubled body or a troubled soul 
may be able to speak to his adviser at any moment, when 
that adviser can spare the time. If he finds that minister in 
his garden or orchard, he will be at once called into com- 
munion with apple-blossoms and lilacs. A banker said to 
me last summer: “I do not find it necessary to be inside the 
bank as much as formerly. I am in speaking distance when 
one hundred miles away. I am needed there personally 
only for a few official acts, quickly performed.” A great 
revolution in business methods is surely coming about. 
Men are let loose from a body-destroying confinement. Can 
you conceive the new sort of life that is opening before the 
business man? It will lengthen life; but, better, it will break 
up largely that hardness which characterizes mere business. 
The country, with bird-songs and a thousand other softening 
influences, will work itself into business habits. The morale 
of business will be better and nobler. Indeed, I cannot as yet 
dare to think what this revolution means. It will work 
miracles. So, I say, let out your pastors. Let them breathe 
the pure air, recreate themselves with joyous sounds, with 
brooks and trees, with nature; and they will be better able 
to take care of your souls. 

Why not? “A Western minister has arranged to dispense 
his sermons, to those who are unable to attend services at the 
church, by telephone. The church has been wired; and a 
big transmitter will be hung on the front of the gallery, which 
will supply as many private lines as are connected with it.” 
In this way those members of the church who were detained 
away by illness or occupation or even by poverty can hear 
all the service, including the singing, the prayers, and the 
sermon. ‘Thanks to the telephone, a Boston minister is now 
within speaking distance of Concord or Brighton or Brook- 
line friends or parishioners. Is there any longer any good 
reason why people shall not select their spiritual advisers 
from a distance — or what we used to mistake for distance? 
A resident of Salem may have his pastor or preacher in 
Springfield, while a Boston lady can advise spiritually with 
a pastor whose home is Albany or New York. Our relations 
with each other are not districted on the same principle as 
formerly. Clearly, we are no longer compelled to consult 
locality, and consider ourselves members of a church whose 
spire is within sight of the place where we sleep or eat. I 
find that across the line which touches my home sick people 
living in a village to the west consult a physician living in a 
village to the east. Shall we not have our spiritual advisers 
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after the same sort? One-half the doctor’s practising does 
not require his personal presence. So the minister’s voice, 
with his wisdom and soul in it, is often all that is needed. 
Is there not a magnificent enlargement here of ministerial 
power to do good, and that, too, with little loss of time. 

Why not? Now that there is a Bible Trust, why shall not 
there be a ministerial trust? The average salary of ministers 
is estimated to be only a trifle over four hundred dollars, 
while a few reach from four thousand to twenty thousand. 
Is there not here a capital chance for pooling interests, at the 
same time doing a vast amount of good? The problem of 
country parishes could thus be solved, for they could secure 
as good preachers as the urban settlements. Our rural 
churches are said to be over three-fifths abandoned in some 
of the States, while in all parts of the country there are 
many that are no longer open for religious services. Some 
insist that this has been followed by general degeneration of 
the people. A trust of the preachers would correct this at 
once. Would it not tend also to weaken sectarianism if not to 
quite obliterate lines of division? An army of five thousand 
ministers, each adequately supported and free from dread of 
the wolf, would be a power almost irresistible for good. 
Envies and jealousies would be reduced almost to a mini- 
mum— if we suppose such emotions ever to exist. During 
six days of the week ministers are not likely ever to disagree: 
they are next-door neighbors, perhaps. Why shall Sunday 
require them to stand on opposite corners of the street, and 
sharpen antagonism? The Dutch collegiate churches were 
formed along this partnership line, and occasionally the col- 
league pastor approaches the position of a partner. As a 
rule, however, the selection of a colleague means that, in the 
opinion of the people, a valued pastor is too old to properly 
fulfil his functions. ‘Two merchants are able to trade more 
wisely and widely than one alone. The conservative checks 
the radical: the latter stimulates the former. One joins the 
Methodist church, the other the Presbyterian. To draw 
trade is not asin. Two lawyers co-operate to advantage. 
As a firm, they cover a wider range of learning and of fitness. 
The capitalist generally finds it useful to join as partner the 
man of knack and tact. This is a way we have of compen- 
sating for one-sidedness. But the minister works alone. 
His parish is rarely ever quite a unit about him. He goes 
to his pulpit to face the minority that refused to vote for 
him. So it follows that pastorates have grown very short. 
Why shall not Rev. Dr. Reasoner and Rev. Dr. Persuasive 
form a limited partnership? Dr. R. is a scholar, rather slow 
and conservative. Dr. P. is a brilliant orator, full of dashing 
expedients. The first is a Baptist, the latter is a Methodist. 
Why shall they not work together? If working in separate 
parishes, their parishioners have formed numerous partner- 
ships, not seldom being intermarried. But what shall be 
done with theology? There is little left in the preaching and 
practising of the present day. Would not such co-operative 
effort tend to sift out the unimportant and establish the 
essential? 

Now will you combine the two or three ‘‘ Why Nots?” and 
see what comes of it? A firm of ministers, noble, true men, 
imbued with the real pastoral spirit, open an office in the 
country. It must be in some delightful spot, where every- 
thing suggests the true, the beautiful, and the good. They 
must surround themselves with what Carlyle calls “ God-ful- 
ness.” They must enable themselves to see and feel with 
Jesus and other divine souls. They must be preached to 
and into by lilies and trees, and bird and brook songs. 
Then they offer to the public what God gives to them. They 
will be counsellors and helpers for both the fortunate and the 
unfortunate. They will connect themselves with the great 
telephone network which is rapidly uniting all the people 
into one great fellowship. Perhaps they will preach regular 
sermons, as Mr. Barbour does; perhaps not. But they 
pledge themselves of to preach when they have ae: bast 


that is, they will not be obligated to preach because the 
rings. Can these children of God — devoted and sancti- 
d to their office — not fulfil a religious mission? Why not? 


James Martineau. * 


BY REV. ALBERT LAZENBY. 


A lady friend was once visiting in the neighborhood of 
Dr. Martineau’s Highland home, when, going into a cottage 
one day, she found an old woman reading one of Spur- 
-geon’s sermons. Above the’ fireplace, looking down upon 
her from the wall, hung a portrait of Martineau. The good 
old soul seemed to be utterly oblivious of the chasm which 
_ divided Spurgeon and Martineau ; and, certainly, she appeared 
_ absolutely unconscious of any possibility that a separate 
_ heaven awaited the two, or was it that she had insight into 
that deeper union that underlay their differences? Be that 
so or not, the place which Dr. Martineau filled in her apprecia- 
tion was ‘only a foreshadow of the place he has filled in the 
appreciation of the world at large. If one may judge from 
the tributes of honor that have come from the press of two 
continents and from representatives of many and widely differ- 
ing views, then one may well conclude that a great man and 
prophet has passed behind the veil and may rejoice that 
_ Martineau has won in his death the recognition that was long 

denied him in his life. Mr. Gladstone once said, “ The Chris- 
tian type of character is the product of the Christian scheme,” 
meaning by that the evangelical scheme. But that does not 
seem to be the judgment of the world, when speaking of Dr. 
Martineau. Dr. Martineau was reverenced by multitudes 
who did not share his theological beliefs. Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker of the City Temple, London, that evangelical of the 
evangelicals, a few days after his death, said, ‘‘ Dr. Martineau 
was one of the strongest intellects, one of the sublimest char- 
acters, that have ever illumined and enriched the Church of 
God. ... You know how keen and subtle his mind was, and 
how wondrously generous and tender his moral nature. ... 
We all reverence the scholar, the man, the philosopher, the 
deep thinker, the prose poet. He is a great loss.” 

“A remarkable testimony from such a source,” said the 
Outlook, that organ of the liberal Congregationalists. ‘In 
that invisible abbey which love rears to the glory of the 
ever-living God, where it erects its imperishable memorials to 
such interpreters of his presence as Erskine and Manville 
and Robertson, and Bushnell and Beecher and Brooks, 
James Martineau will be enshrined; and, long after these 
critics of his orthodoxy and the controversies concerning 
him have been forgotten, he will be remembered as one un- 
‘surpassed among the great Anglo-Saxon religious leaders 
in his rare combination of exact scholarship, philosophic 
breadth, prophetic insight, devotional spirit, and the exquisite 
-and masterful English in which all ‘his luminous nature 
_ found its illuminating expression.” Such a tribute one would 
expect from the Ovw/s/ook, and so also this other. In a 
recent article in the London quarterly, the Wesleyan 
_ Quarterly, Dr. Forsyth,— who will be remembered for his 
_ powerful plea for the New Evangelicalism at the Congrega- 
tional Congress in Boston last fall,— Dr. Forsyth says : “ The 
death of Dr. Martineau removes one of those lives that do 
more than all fleets and armies to make the people great 
and keep them so.... Martineau’s theology was of the 
Greek, and not the Latin type. He was a Greek in his 
subtlety, in his grace, in his lucidity, in his ideality. But he 

a Christian Greek; and he found the food of his soul 

‘ ng ~ great saints of Hebraism, Catholicism, and 
ng ism.” He might have said he found the food 
soul i in that which was common to all religions,— the 
living spirit of God. 
: J yee at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
1» TOO. 
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These brief opinions will serve to indfests the place which 
Martineau has come to fill. To those of us who knew him, 
and had the inestimable privilege of sitting as disciples at 
his feet, they are trebly welcome. I cannot give you the 
least idea of the way in which his personality impressed us. 
He was something more than a college professor, more even 
than a religious teacher. He was a spiritual prophet, with 
the intellect of a giant, the soul of a saint, and the heart of 
a child. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe tells us somewhere that on 
one occasion she was conversing wlth Mr. Gladstone. 
They were speaking of the great preachers of the day, and 
Mr. Gladstone was going over the names of those whom he 
considered the greatest preachers. After he had done, Miss 
Cobbe said, “But you haven’t mentioned my minister.” 
“ And who is that?” asked Mr. Gladstone. ‘Dr. Marti- 
neau,” she replied. Mr. Gladstone paused for a moment; 
and then he said, “ Dr. Martineau is the greatest thinker of 
the day.” And that was the case. He was essentially a great 
thinker, and will be ranked as among the greatest thinkers 
of this last century or of any century. You only have to 
look at his portrait to see something of the character of his 
mind. His head and face have a striking resemblance to 
the portraits that have come down to us of Socrates and 
Dante and Savonarola and John Locke and George Eliot. 
His face was written and cross-written with deep lines of 
thought; and his eyes—his large gray, luminous eyes — 
seemed always to be looking into the infinite. I have often 
said that, had he been a Catholic, he would have become a 
cardinal; or, had he been of the Church of England, he would 
have been made an archbishop; or, had he been a lawyer, he 
would have become the lord chief justice of England or sat 
upon the woolsack of the House of Lords. He had intel- 
lect equal to all those positions. 

Nor was it thought alone that possessed him: he had 
imagination as well. Perhaps there is no writer who has 
illuminated the dry works of metaphysics with such a wealth 
of imagery and metaphor. Though born in England, he 
was really of French extraction. His ancestors were among 
the Huguenot refugees; and all the vivid imagination of the 
French nature belonged to him, and came out in his writ- 
ings. There is not a page that is not lit up with the rich 
play of fancy, but it is fancy balanced by judgment. The 
world has had its philosophers and its poets, but few have 
so combined the keen analytical power of the philosopher 
with the brilliant imagination of the poet. 

And it was this that gave him his charm. I shall never 
forget the impression his lectures made upon me. The first 
course I heard was what were afterward published as 
“Types of Ethical Theory.” College lectures are usually 
associated with dryness and dullness. But here the very 
opposite was the case. There was never a dull word in all 
that Martineau ever uttered; and, as for being dry, can the 
perennial fountain be dry? Time and time again have I laid 
down my pencil, not in despair, but because the feeling was 
so intense,— one felt as if he were in an operating chamber, 
in the presence of some moral anatomist. As he analyzed 
your “springs of action,’ he stripped you bare, took off 
covering after covering with which you had clothed yourself, 
and you saw your very soul laid open on the table before you, 
with every nerve quivering and every heart-string throbbing. 
Such was his singular faculty for analyzing and interpreting 
the moral and spiritual significance of human experience, 
and making it real to other minds. He had the power of a 
Savonarola in touching men’s consciences. 

And, with all, he was absolutely indifferent as to men’s 
judgments concerning himself. I have heard him say, “In 
the course of my long experience, I am not conscious of 
ever once stopping to ask, after a sermon or an address, 
‘ Well, I wonder how the people liked that?’” He was above 
the world’s opinions, absolutely fearless of what they thought 
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or what they said. This gave him an aloofness which some 
took to be a failing; but it was an aloofness which came 
from his retiring from the world into regions where the 
absolute can be seen, where the eternal will of righteousness 
has full play. He had that “severe and earnest air” of the 
ascetic, and yet he was not an ascetic in the ordinary and 
generally accepted sense. He did not believe in the regen- 
erating power of self-inflicted suffering. He was a man 
absolutely free from worldliness. Every one felt that,— those 
who knew him in common with those who had only read 
him. I remember meeting a man some years ago in Glasgow. 
He was a rich man, but somewhat coarse. We were talking 
about men and about ministers; and he said,—and he 
punctuated every word with an oath,—“ Ah! there’s that 
man Martineau. Heisa saint, if you like. The world hasn’t 
touched him.” A singular testimony from a singular source. 
It was the devil bearing witness to goodness. ‘This testi- 
mony is true. 

The world never touched Martineau. While a part of it, 
he was above it and outside it. There was a simplicity, 
an ingenuousness about him that was a singular result of his 
ninety odd years of life. His own life was pure and inno- 
cent, like that of a little child. In one of his sermons he 
has said, ‘“ How profoundly true it is that in divine things 
the child may know what the great philosopher has missed!” 
—a truly significant utterance, coming from a man who was 
pre-eminently a philosopher. Was it the humility of a New- 
ton again in presence of the great infinities? And yet no 
man has so emphasized the function of the intellect in the 
sphere of religion, and demanded a faith consistent with 
exact knowledge. 

There has been a tendency in modern times to depreciate 
the function of the intellect in all matters religious and 
spiritual. Since the time of Sir W. Hamilton it has been 
the fashion to give the intellect its discharge. It has been 
forbidden an entrance into the holy of holies. We have 
been told that we cannot reach by intellectual means a real- 
ization of God. They would not deny that Martineau 
found this possible, and tried to make it possible for other 
people. I would not say that Martineau did not seek after 
God in the spiritual region. No one who has read his 
“ Hours of Thought” can fail to have felt the appeal to that 
which is deepest in us. Like the impulse from the vernal 
wood, like the salt breath of the sea, the healing influence 
steals over us. We are liberated from the earthly and vul- 
gar, the mean and transient; and we wing our way toward a 
heaven to which our fainter aspirations would lead us. 
Spirit speaks to spirit in these pages in aceents that cannot 
be mistaken. We transcend all that the senses disclose, all 
that the intellect shapes, all even that the conscience de- 
mands. But still there remains the fact that in the intellect 
and through the intellect and by the intellect can men find 
God. It would appear a strange thing if the finite mind could 
not approach that which was akin to the prototype of itself. 
Martineau repudiates that religion which exists only on suf- 
ferance,— which seeks to establish itself as an assumption 
of the heart, whether it can commend itself to the head or not. 

It is not enough for him to substitute emotion for religion, 
a stream of tendency for the Supreme Being, collective hu- 
manity for the Eternal One. Religion centres in the very 
thing which these discard,—conscious relation to the living 
God; and our conscious relation implies knowledge. Not 
only must the heart declare, “I have felt,” but the intellect 
must also affirm, “I know.” Knowledge is as necessary to 
religion as feeling. 

And so it was that Martineau sought to find an intellectual 
basis to our faith. He sought to establish God in the nec- 
essary laws and action of our mind, and by arguments that 
appealed to our intellect; and it was this that made him 
such a brilliant champion of faith. No writer has defended 
so valiantly and so successfully the essential truths of 
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religion assailed by a science “drunk with the sight | 
power.” Some of you will have read Tyndall’s noted 
Belfast address. You must have read Martineau’s defence. 
It is acknowledged to be a masterly reply to that brilliant 
assault. His criticism called out an answer from Tyndall, 
the asperity of which showed that the attack had really 
touched him. Tyndall accused Martineau of being an 
amateur in science. Martineau with characteristic humility 
confessed that this was the case, but pointed out that he 
was dealing with facts which were not merely the property 
of men of science, but the common property of all thinking 
men. He showed that science was not necessarily materialistic — 
or atheistic or even agnostic; and Tyndall had to confess 
that, while the territory of physics is wide, yet it has its 
limits, from which the physicist can only look with vacant 
gaze into the region beyond. The victory was acknowledged 
to be with the philosopher; and so it is. Martineau has 
done more than any man within the last half-century to 
stem the wave of materialism and agnosticism. He has re- 
established the function of the intellect in the sphere of 
religion. 

But he did more. He sought to develop our conception 
of the moral imperative in human nature, and to open it by 
successive arguments into necessary union with God. He 
did not believe in utilitarian ethics, simply because it did not 
seem to him that mere considerations of prudence or calcu- 
lation of consequences can ever reach the flood-tides of 
human experience. They can never pass into acts of self- 
sacrifice or heroism or patriotism or martyrdom. Nor did 
it seem to him that the form given to utilitarian ethics by 
the doctrine of evolution as taught by Spencer and Darwin 
helped the matter. You cannot get out of any crystallization 
of habit or repetition of act the authority which will trans- 
form a purely utilitarian end into a sense of duty. This must 
of necessity come from a higher source. In all our moral 
acts there is essentially a sense of obligation. We cannot 
empty our moral sense of this strange, unique characteristic. 
And, if I am bound, I am bound to some one. If I am 
ashamed, I am ashamed before some one. Any faithful 
reading of a stricken conscience spells in it the name of — 
God. “God stands within the shadow”; and you cannot 
remove him without making life like one of those dual 
games of chess or cards in which a solitary player cheats his 
loneliness by personating the pair, and outwits himself by 
thinking he is something other than what he is. This was 
the truth that Martineau emphasized; and he reiterated it 
again and again, not only in the class-room, but in the pulpit, 
not only in his great work, “ Types of Ethical Theory,” but in 
those wonderful sermons that seem to breathe the very air of 
heaven, his “ Hours of Thought.” Martineau did well when 
he built on this foundation. It is the eternal rock, not only 
of religion, but of morality. 

But in all this, let me observe, there is very little of what 
is called historical religion. Martineau did not found relig- 
ion on any historical manifestation. On the contrary, as it 
has been well said, he founded the historical manifestation 
on religion. In that last great work of his, “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,’ he appears both a radical and a 
conservative. A radical here,—he seems to have come to — 
a position with regard to Biblical criticism identical with that 
of the most advanced German and Dutch scholars before 
the conservative reaction had set in. But in respect to all — 
that lay at the heart of Christianity he was intensely con- 
servative. If one may suggest a criticism as to his attitude _ 
toward the Gospels, it would be this: it is somewhat s : 
jective and unhistoric. He does not leave the historical 
place enough. He uses the Gospels in limning his port: 
of Jesus, and then he turns round and judges the Gos; 
by that very ideal he has made with their aid. It is like 
painter quarreling with his colors after he has + Frode € 
picture of perfect loveliness. 
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that in passing. Martineau does well when he strips 
m the person of Jesus everything official attached to 
m by evangelist and divine, and especially by divine. The 
of royal lineage and fulfilled prediction, the preroga- 
of king, of priest, of judge, the advent of angels on 
clouds of heaven, were only so many misplaced court 
dresses on the spirits of the just. Jesus was something 

her than this: he was the divine flower of humanity, 
blossoming after ages of spiritual growth, the realized possi- 
bility of life in God. To Martineau it was lowering to 


this was repugnant. No man ever regarded Christ with a 
S: purer or more passionate spiritual affection. Few have 
rendered him a more reverent yet rational homage; and few, 
denying the evangelical beliefs concerning him, have yet 
yielded their hearts more fully to his influence. Jesus stood 
to him for the facts of his own life. Jesus was true to the 
intuitions and pieties that were in himand you. God was in 
Christ,— yes, but God was no less in the rest of humanity. 
His presence in Christ did not involve his absence from the 
rest of mankind. I have heard Martineau say that the 
difference between our position and that of the orthodox is 
just here: the orthodox limit the manifestation of God to 
Christ, while we extend it to all mankind. That is true of 
the evangelical orthodox, but the liberal orthodox,— the lib- 
erals who still call themselves orthodox,— they have come 
to recognize and are ready to acknowledge that manifesta- 
tion of God which is to be found in all men. It was simply 
a difference i in degree, not in kind. But they have learned 
_ that from Emerson and Martineau. 
I cannot stay to trace the influence of this man upon the 
life and thought of the world. It has been great, and will 
be greater still. In philosophical thought, perhaps, the ten- 
dency has been away from him during the last two decades. 
In our English and Scotch centres of culture the trend has 
been toward Hegelianism, which finds it difficult to separate 
the person from the world-stuff in which he is interwoven. 
Philosophically, Hegelianism tends to run into Pantheism, 
and Martineau felt the risks, perhaps a little too keenly. 
‘But there are not wanting signs that a reaction is setting in. 
In this country, at least, Martineau’s influence has long been 
felt ; and it is to the credit of Harvard University that it 
‘selected him for honor almost a generation before Oxford 
recognized his existence. Cambridge (England) does not 
‘seem even yet to have heard of him. Is it a matter of the 
prophet having no honor in his own country? 
In religion his influence has been deeply felt. Not only 
‘men of the Unitarian Church, but men of all the churches, 
have been glad to drink at this fountain; and they would be 
_ ready to confess that among the religious teachers of this 
century Martineau has been the most helpful and inspiring. 
May I tell you what he has been to me? In doing so, 
4 - me borrow a figure. It has been applied to Emerson. 
t can with equal truth be applied to Martineau. 
In the “Idyls of the King,” by Tennyson, we have a 
picture of the knights gathered about the Round Table of 
x Arthur, flower of kings. We see portrayed the 
ndor of the court, the tournaments, the luxuries, the 
tries of knights and dames. But one day, while they 
the Table, there is a voice of thunder, then a sunbeam. 
ue stricken knights gaze, the Sangreal floats in, 
ouded i in white; and, when it has floated out again, each 
that he has tasted that which he most desires in the 
_ Then rise up all those knights, and vow that they 
no more rest until they have found the Sangreal, and 
1 it unveiled. Then they go about the world, wandering 
any a wild place, righting wrongs, delivering imprisoned 
sitting at the feet of wise hermits, fighting down 
a ee Sir Galahad, just after he has casually 
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helped a cripple, finds the unveiled Sangreéal, and ascends to 
heaven with it. The great myth is repeated in history and 
in our own experience. ‘There comes a time when the sanc- 
tities, the sacraments, the symbols of an exhausted religion, 
no longer satisfy the heart or the intellect, and there exists 
the craving to leave the dead symbol and possess the reality. 
The soul goes on its quest for the Sangreal. It is compelled 
by a noble discontent. It is drawn by a purer vision. It 
has tasted that which turns the old things into poison. It 
must seek a truth and honor as real and living as was ever 
known by saint or Saviour. Then it is that some great soul 
becomes our Sangreal,— the revelation of the eternal distinc- 
tion between the real and the conventional, the true and the 
false, the fading and the abiding. We are taught to look on 
realities, to gaze upon the eternal mysteries as into the face 
of truth. 

Dr. Martineau was to me the great revealer, my blessed 
Sangreal, the holy teacher who first opened my eyes to the 
divine that lies within the human, and taught me that he 
who would hold the divine must hold it in the cup of a heart 
emptied of all selfishness, and full of the pulsing, throbbing, 
quivering life of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


For the mam to whom our natural intelligence is equal 
to the soul’s necessity for finding God there is no lack of 
revelation. There is nothing but revelation. The universe 
is full of visions and voices.—/. W. Chadwick. 


ed 


I believe that it is in the light of the Fatherhood of God 
alone that our race can permanently feel the Brotherhood of 
Man, that I must place Prayer, and all that Prayer carries 
with it, at the centre, not of my theoretical theology alone, 
but of my practical religion, too.— Richard A. Armstrong. 


Js 


All trouble has its need in the mind of God. It is to do 
some good, to bring some power to others, to ennoble or to 
make happier some who are ignoble or unhappy. ‘“ My 
God,” we then cry, “take me,— use me for mankind! Give 
me Thy companionship, that I may bear, work through, and 
conquer all the evil in my sorrow! Give me love, that I may 
make my pain into the power of help.”— Stopford A. Brooke. 


2 


Thou little soul, and dost thou think to bind 
Within the limits of thy tiny creed 

The sum of truth, of God’s almighty Right? 
Know this, that all the creeds of all the world 
Through all the ages have but just begun 

To see the deathless, changeless, boundless light. 

— Amy Wentworth. 
we 


Prayer. 


Give me, O Lord, purity of lips, a clean and innocent 
heart, humility, fortitude, patience. Give me the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and strength, 
the spirit of knowledge and godliness, and of thy fear. 
Make me ever to seek thy face with all my heart, all my soul, 
all my mind; grant me to have a contrite and humble heart 
in thy presence. Most high, eternal, and ineffable Wisdom, 
drive away from me the darkness of blindness and igno- 
rance. Most high and eternal Strength, deliver me; most 
high and eternal Light, illuminate me; most high and infinite 
Mercy, have mercy on me. Amen.— Gadlican Sacramentary, 
A.D. 800. 
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Boy Philosophy. 


An incident occurred in a city school-room 
where boys and girls, from ten to thirteen years 
old, were practising gymnastics. 

“ Which will jump better, the boys or the 
girls?” I asked. The experiment proved skill 
on both sides. 

“Which ought to jump better, the boys or the 
girls?” I questioned. 

“The boys,” was the prompt response. 

“ And why?” I continued. 

“Because boys are always jumping. All 
their games are jumping games. Girls just sit 
in the house and read a book.” 

“Then tell me something that girls can do 
better than boys.” 

“They can cook,” was the ready reply. 
“They can sew,” came next. 

A third boy with freckled face and merry 
eyes added demurely, “Two girls can stay mad 
at each other longer than two boys can.” 

The situation was interesting. The girls 
assented to the statement; and the boys, 
upon further questioning, explained in boy 
fashion : — 

“Well, you see how ’tis. Boys like to go 
with a lot, anda girl likes to go with one. When 
one girl gets mad with another girl, she goes off 
with her girl friend and talks it over, and they 
keep talking it over, and that makes it worse 
still; and then they don’t speak to the girl that 
they’re mad at, and the girls take sides, and talk 
it over and keep it up. And sometimes they stay 
mad for weeks!” 

Being in pursuit of the boys’ theory, I made 
no comment on choice of terms. The word 
“mad” was evidently understood by all parties. 

“ Flow is it that the boys make up so quickly?” 
I pursued. 

“Well, you see, we said that boys like to 
play with a lot; and perhaps the two boys that 
are mad with each other are on the same side 
in a baseball game, and the captain says to ’em, 
‘You two fellows make up or you get out!’ 
Then they make up. Or maybe,” the speaker 
continued earnestly, “the fellow you’re mad at 
is on the base, and, when you're running to the 
base, you call to him, to get out of the way; and 
then you have spoken and made up. Even if 
you have been fighting, you have to shake hands 
when the fight is over. 

“Ts that the rule of the game?” I asked 
gravely. 

“Yes,” the boys assented. “ Always.” 

“And do you learn, at the same time, not to 
show when you are vexed ?” 

“Well, boys learn pretty soon. They have 
to. Suppose you are walking down the street 
with some boys, and one of them says to you, ‘ Is 
that your grandfather’s collar you’re wearing?’ 
Another one says, ‘How many years have you 
worn that hat?’ and another says: ‘Where are 
you going to put that next batch of freckles? 
There isn’t any room for them now.’ If you 
just laugh, they will stop; but, if you show that 
you’re mad, they keep on, and so you learn to 
laugh and not show when you are teased.” 

The replies were suggestive, to say the least. 
I warmly recommended the girls to adopt the 
policy of the boys, thinking of the various com- 
mittees and clubs in which the power to work 
with a “lot” was demanded of women. How 
good it would be if the girl’s training developed 
‘in her the power which the boy acquires! “You 
make up or you get out,” says the boy captain, 
briefly. He recognizes that the success of the 
game depends upon co-operation and good fel- 
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lowship. But so it is in other games in which 
the players have not learned this vital lesson. 
Is not our failure sometimes traceable to this 
very lack? The question is worth discussing. 

The boys had given me food for meditation. 
I was grateful to them. One question more I 
asked, with my thought upon the school curricu- 
lum. The question was addressed to the boys 
and girls. 

“If you had to select some one to live with, 
which would you choose, a person who was able 
to laugh when he was teased and to keep from 
showing when he was vexed or the one who never 
fails in arithmetic?” 

The answer was unanimous, no contrary 
minds. “Oh! the one who laughs when he 
is teased, and doesn’t show that he is mad.” 

Will it come to pass by and by that the 
development of this virtue shall find a place 
in the school curriculum, that the virtue which 
is always and everywhere virtue, in home and in 
civic life, shall be enough commended and devel- 
oped in the school? —Savahk Louise Arnold, in 
the Congregationalist. 


After Middle Age. 


A familiar line of pulpit exhortation is that 
which regards our present life as a preparation, 
good or bad, for a future and invisible one. 
What we do here and now will enormously 
affect what we become yonder and then. It 
would be fully as much to the point, and with 
some minds even more efficacious, if, in this 
view of life as a preparation, the preacher at 
times, for a change, confined himself to our 
visible career. The region lying westward of 
fifty is one which we shall all traverse if we live 
long enough ; and it is a doctrine against which 
no sceptic voice can be raised that our experi- 
ences there will be largely a reaping of what, in 
the earlier period, we have sown. That a suc- 
cessful sowing is not too easy is evident from 
the failures that are everywhere apparent. How 
frequent and disastrous these failures are is 
perhaps best illustrated by the bad repute which 
old age has fallen into, both in literature and in 
the popular imagination. 

There have been philosophers, such as Plato 
in the remote distance and Fontenelle nearer at 
hand, who have glorified age as life’s happiest 
time; but the general verdict has seemed other- 
wise. The early world as.a whole regarded the 
post-youth period almost with a shudder. A 
line in Mimnermus tells us that, “when the ap- 
pointed time of youth is past, it is better to die 
forthwith than to live.” Anacreon, the joyous, 
the poet of love and wine, finds nothing in the 
last stage but the sense of privation and the 
prospect of dread Avernus. Horace, his Latin 
counterpart, sends across his past the futile 
prayer, “Oh that Jove would restore to me the 
years that are gone!” Montaigne, who con- 
sidered himself old at fifty-four, declared that 
“old age set more wrinkles on the spirit than 
on the face.” Even Wordsworth, with his im- 
mense spiritual insight, seems afraid of life’s 
second half. The poet, he found, did not 
usually fare well in it. 


“We poets begin our life in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end satiety and mad- 
ness. 


And there is perhaps nowhere in literature a 
more vivid picture of desolation than that of 
his “Small Celandine” as an image of life’s help- 
less last stage, with these mournfnl lines for an 
ending:s— 
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“O man! that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things youth needed 
not!” 


And there is undoubtedly a great deal, and — 
that not merely on the surface, that appears to 
back up this indictment. Age is in a sense a 
decline, a failure, a disease, which no medicine 
can cure. Old Roger Bacon’s curious “Libellus 
de Retardandis Senectutis Accidentibus,” in the _ 
various means it proposes for resisting the ad- 
vances of the enemy, holds out no hope of ~ 
finally driving him off. On one great side of 
our life, whatever our earlier precautions and 
preparations, we are, after fifty, certainly on the 
down grade. We have ceased to be athletes. 
We can no longer draw on unlimited physical 
reserves. The sensualist must, with however 
bad a grace, give up his zzts dlanches. He 
finds himself, in fact, disagreeably occupied with 
the bill for them, long deferred, and with a pro- 
digious interest charged, which Nature is now 
presenting him. He would sympathize heartily 
with the sentiment of a law lord of the last 
century, whose riotous youth had brought him 
gout in the later years, when, apostrophizing his 
afflicted extremities, he cried: ‘“Confound the 
legs! If I had known they were to carry a 
lord chancellor, I would have taken better care 
of them!” 

But that is not all, nor perhaps the worst. It 

is brought as one of the fatal accusations 
against the post-fifty period that it lacks interest. 
A man has by that time, maybe, gained a fort- 
une to discover that the pleasures he hoped to 
purchase with it have ceased to be pleasures. 
A deadly monotony has set in. We have got to 
the bottom of things, have seen the whole show, 
and begin to find it wearisome. This note, 
supposedly a modern one, is really nothing of 
the kind. The whole flavor of the sentiment 
had been tasted nigh two millenniums ago by 
Marcus Aurelius. “A little while,” says he, ‘is 
enough to view the world in, for things are re- 
peated and come over again apace. It signifies 
not a farthing whether a man stands gazing here 
a hundred or a hundred thousand years; for all 
he gets by it is to see the same sights so much 
the oftener.” It is the unhappiness of some 
men at this period to find in nature’s freshest 
products nothing new or inspiring. Goethe, in 
one of his autobiographical notes, remarks of a 
contemporary that “he saw with vexation the 
green of spring, and wished that by way of 
change it might once appear red.” The Ger- 
man would have found a sympathizer in our 
Walter Pater who, it is recorded, regarded it as 
an annual affliction to have to “look upon the 
raw greens of spring.” 

But there is even worse than this. Some 
physiologists and some psychologists have not 
hesitated to maintain that there is a decay of 
moral enthusiasm in life’s after period which 
renders the average man after middle age less 
ethically valuable. And any one wishing to 
maintain this thesis need not lack evidence. 
History is full of stories of a youth of high 
moral promise dashed by the later years. Had 
Henry VIII. died young, he would have appeared 
in our annals as a hero instead of a monster. 
Nero, when the pupil of Seneca, had excellent 
inspirations. In reading Plutarch’s life of 
Alexander, one is struck with his deterioration 
of character, from the earlier warmth and 
generosity to that later caprice and cruelty whi 
showed in his alienation from Aristotle and | 
the murder of his old friends Clitus and P: 
menio. The “religious rogue” of mod 
times is commonly a man who unscrupulous 
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o its the confidence secured to him by a pro- 

m which in his earlier days had sincerity 

ehind it. The inner deterioration experienced 

rsome men in their later life was expressed in 
meeerenat startling fashion to the present writer, 
$ ago, by a noted minister of religion of his 
ay. “It is you young men,” said he, “who 
st start the new ventures. It is no use look- 
to us old fellows, who believe in nothing and 

- nobody! ”- 

All this is evidence of something being 

seriously wrong somewhere. To declare half of 

our life to be necessarily a failure is to bring an 
indictment against life altogether. The failure, 

_ where failure there is, lies not in the game, but 

in our way of playing it. Properly understood 

and followed, the human career, if we interpret 
it rightly, should to its very end be full of fresh- 
ness and benediction. 
solves itself into the question whether life’s 
afterpart is to be considered by us as a decline 

_ or as part of a growth. To point to physical 

and even to some aspects of mental deteriora- 
tion as evidence that it is a decay is, be it here 
observed, quite beside the mark. Decay is 
always going on somewhere, in every part of the 
career. Infancy and adolescence have severally 
their growth, culmination, and ending as the boy 
pushes on toward the man. The whole point 

_ lies in what we are thinking of when we talk 

about life’s decline. If it be physical powers 
and enjoyments or even some forms of mental- 
ity, there is no possible controversy for no one 
disputes the facts. Unquestionably, if this is 
all man is or has, the pessimists are right; and 
his later life is a pitiable business, about which 
the less said the better. 

But may we not see in Nature’s blunt exhibi- 
tion of the failure of this side of old age—in 
this thrusting of it in all its nakedness before 
our eyes —her effort to awaken us to a deeper 
conception? It is, indeed, only in the light of 
that conception that it becomes to us at all in- 
telligible. But in that light everything assumes 
anew aspect. Man appears to us at this period 
as a being full of desires and thirsts which the 
world he has passed through no longer attempts 
to satisfy, to which the organs of sense fail to 
respond, for which nothing that is of the seen 
or of the flesh is an answer. This unquenched 
desire, if it be not a mockery, is surely for him the 
greatest of prophecies. 

q It is well to persuade ourselves, and the 
sooner in life the better, that there is no possible 
way of making our “after middle age” a success 
except this one of accepting ourselves as in 
this world mainly and ultimately for spiritual 

growth. It is this only which will save that 

after period from monotony. And it does save 
it most effectually. Aurelius is wrong here. 

We do not see the same show over again. As 

our inner nature opens, our world becomes ever 

‘more beautiful, more mystically inspired. If 

each new spring does not bring us a deeper 

_ message, it is because we have been neglecting 

our inner life. To the growing soul the world 

ver miraculously renewing itself. Our fel- 
men grow always dearer to us, always more 
resting. And how much more interesting 

God become! 

It is this principle alone, too, which preserves 

n age’s otherwise inevitable moral wastage. 

do not take faith’s leap and “catch on” to 

higher order we shall certainly develop the 
wrinkles” of which Montaigne speaks. 
no one believe in any psychological 
here. Paul and Augustine, John 
Catherine Booth, did not grow 


y 


The whole business re- }. 
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worse as they grew older: they grew better; 
they ripened. And, when with some of these 
a period has been reached in which the desire to 
remain longer in the world has visibly lessened 
this means, not a diminishing of interest in life, 
but a preparedness for the next evolution of it, 


; __ “As years assist 
Which wear the thickness thin, and let man see,” 


such spirits gain so ravishing a sense of that 
“life beyond the bridge ” that they long to join 
themselves unto it.— Zhe Christian World. 


Literature. 


Charles A. Berry.* 


Dr. Berry suddenly leaped into distinction 
among English-speaking people, in 1887, 
through the call which Plymouth Church ex- 
tended to him to become the successor of 
Henry Ward Beecher. He was then but 
thirty-five years old. Subsequent experience 
justified his decision to remain at Wolver- 
hampton and in England; but there is no 
reason to doubt that he would have achieved 
a brilliant career, had he chosen to accept the 
call. 

Dr. Berry’s work in England on behalf of 
the church federation has secured for him a 
certain honorable fame among Christians of 
every name; but his personality drew to him 
a great host of friends on both sides of the 
sea, and these think of him as beloved rather 
than famous. 

His biography is by his associate in the 
Wolverhampton ministry, and is intelligently 
and interestingly done. The book has a very 
decided atmosphere of affectionate apprecia- 
tion, but there is no fulsome laudation. It 
is the work of a friend, and is none the worse 
for that. 

Charles Albert Berry first saw the light in 
Lancashire, England, in Bradshawgate, Leigh, 
December 14, 1852, of good, honest stock, 
in which there was a strain of Scotch blood. 
He wasa born preacher. Like Charles Kings- 
ley and many another, he excited the hopes of 
his kindred by his childish performances at 
sermon-making. He studied primarily under 
a Mr. Chadwick, and later under a Mr. 
Wilkinson, head-master of the Wesleyan Day 
School at Southport, whither his father had 
removed. 

Tt is an interesting fact that Berry became 
an avowed Christian under the ministry of 
an American, —Rev. J. M. Macauley, a Dutch 
Reformed preacher, who for a time was min- 
ister of the Congregational church in Orms- 
kirk. At the beginning of 1870 he entered 
Airedale College. Here he read much, and 
was a good student, but did not finish his 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
In November, 1874, he left college, having 
accepted a call to St. George’s Road Church, 
Bolton, where he began his labors on the first 
Sunday in 1875. After a successful ministry 
of a little more than eight years, he accepted 
a call to Queen Street Church, Wolverhamp- 
ton. In the latter place he remained till he 
died, on the thirty-first day of January, 1899. 

*CHaries A. Berry, D.D. A Memoir. By James S: 


Drummond. With portrait. London and New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited. Crown 8vo. pp. xii, 316. $1.50- 
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The circumstances of his death were unusu- 
ally pathetic and impressive. He had just 
pronounced a beautiful and _ affectionate 
eulogy over the body of a physician-friend, 
whose funeral he was attending, when his 
heart failed, and in a moment he was dead. 

Dr. Berry was a man of ardent and engag- 
ing temperament, of vigorous and fertile 
mind, and of wide and various knowledge, 
especially of men and affairs. He was an 
attractive and convincing preacher and an 
untiring worker. The story of his multiform 
achievements is well told by Mr. Drummond. 
Though but forty-six years old when he died, 
he had attained practically the leadership 
among English Congregationalists. He had 
travelled widely, and spoken to large audi- 
ences in four or five continents. Theologi- 
cally, he belonged to the liberal wing of 
orthodox Evangelicals, and was in hearty 
sympathy with the prevalent critical views 
of the Old Testament. 

The book, which is well worth ending) 
contains an admirable portrait of Dr. Berry. 


OVERLAND To CHINA. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. With Maps and Illustrations 
and Diagrams. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.—As special correspondent of 
the London Zimes in the Far East, Mr. Col- 
quhoun has recently visited Siberia and the 
border-lands of China on the north, and has 
passed across the latter country from north to 
south. In this journey of some seven thou- 
sand miles, he has studied all the various 
races of Asia that are now coming into con- 
flict. His previous experience during the 
past twenty years in China and the neighbor- 
ing countries makes the information he has 
to offer especially timely. To him Siberia 
is not a mere name; and his knowledge of 
China comes from a close study of this coun- 
try, in which information drawn from origi- 
nal sources is made more valuable by the 
personal experience which has shown him 
how to interpret the facts of history. Mr. 
Colquhoun confirms the many witnesses who 
assert that the mass of the people of China 
are industrious, orderly, and peace-loving. 
The local authorities, though subordinate to 
the central government, are powerful. Just 
now, during the paralysis of the central gov- 
ernment, their influence and authority are 
increased. While other powers were pressing 
their claims in China previous to the recent 
outbreak, Mr. Colquhoun says that the Brit- 
ish have been languid, and have failed to 
assert, as they ought, their own claims, and 
to take their rightful place as protectors of 
the Chinese Empire. In regard to France, 
Mr. Colquhoun charges that ‘‘the blood of 
the martyrs is in China the seed of French 
aggrandizement.’’ The policy of France is, 
he says, to block the path of Great Britain 
in every part of the globe. Russia is repre- 
sented as holding France back for the present 
until her own ends are served. All the in- 
formation collected and put together—of 
course, with no reference to the present dis- 
tress—is valuable just now to all who would 
understand the outbreak which has startled 
the whole world. Russia and France, cov- 
ertly supported by Germany, our author says, 
offer a problem to the United States and 
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_ Great Britain of immense consequence. His 
closing words are prophetic: ‘‘There is no 
disguising the fact that a period of intense 
and increasing energy is about to begin, and 
must be met by preparedness, to be ready for 
a conflict which is more than probable. It 
is time, therefore, that Britain and the 
United States should interest themselves and 
decide on some common plan.’’ 


THEODORE BEZA, THE COUNCILLOR OF THE 
FRENCH REFORMATION, 1519-1605. By 
Henry Martyn Baird. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This 
volume is the fourth in the valuable series 
issued by the publishers entitled ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Reformation.’’ The author was well 
chosen. Dr. Baird has done unrivalled work 
in the history of the French Reformation, his 
History of the Rise of the Huguenots in France, 
The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, and 
The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes being an indispensable and suffi- 
cient library for the general reader on that 
interesting land and period. In this, his 
latest work, he maintains and justifies his 
reputation as a learned, dispassionate, and 
judicious historian. Theodore Beza is sec- 
ond only to Calvin among the French re- 
formers of the sixteenth century. In some 
respects, he is not second even to Calvin; for 
he accomplished what the great Genevan 
could not have done, and was superior to him 
in general classical learning, in eloquence, 
and in knowledge of the world. Beza was 
not without serious blemish on his temper, 
in this respect being like his master; but he 
had nobility of character, ardent devotion to 
the cause that he espoused, and statesman- 
like grasp of principles and events. Dr. 
Baird traces the reformer’s life, from his birth 
in Vézelay in 1519 to his death in Geneva in 
1605, with conciseness, but at the same time 
with sufficient detail for clearness, and with 
a skilful concentration of interest on the 
main incidents and achievements in his 
career. Considerable light, also, is thrown 
on the contemporaneous history of France, 
Switzerland, and Savoy. The book is solidly 
informing, containing several translations 
from Beza’s hitherto unedited and unpub- 
lished correspondence, and numerous refer- 
ences to other original sources. It is enriched 
with a valuable bibliography, a translation of 
Beza’s famous autobiographical letter to Wol- 
mar, and an index. There are also numerous 
illustrations, mainly portraits of distinguished 
contemporaries. The most interesting pict- 
ure, perhaps, is a reproduction of a six- 
teenth-century engraving of ‘*The Colloquy 
of Poissy.’’ 


In SournH AFRICA WITH BULLER. 
George Clarke Musgrave. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.—Captain 
Musgrave is a correspondent of wide experi- 
ence as a correspondent and an author. It is 
too early, he says, to write the history of the 
South African war; but he has learned from ex- 
perience that, before it is over, men who have 
never left their own homes will have written 
popular books based upon the works of cor- 
respondents, Hence the need of rapid prepa- 
ration. He has written a plain account, he 
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says, of the war and its causes, and kept in 
mind, as he wrote, the public opinion of the 
United States. His attitude is that of one 
who, through personal contact with the Boer, 
has come to distrust him. He says that 
‘*Boer ideals are in antithesis to liberty and 
progress. They are founded on hatred of the 
Anglo-Saxon, —a hatred based on past injus- 
tice, but fanned to flame by intriguing for- 
eigners controlling the Transvaal.’’ Three 
chapters are given to the events preceding 
the war. Then follow nine chapters, includ- 
ing a narrative of events from the beginning 
of the war to the capitulation of Pretoria. 
While Captain Musgrave did not see every- 
thing that happened in this wide-spread cam- 
paign, he did see enough to give a compre- 
hensive view of events of every character. 
The pictures tell almost as much as the text, 
and a map showing the physical geography 
of the country about Ladysmith is worth a 
whole chapter of description, We hope this 
popular account of the war will occupy the 
field before the stay-at-homes get in their 
graphic descriptions of things they never saw. 


MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER I, AND THE 
CourT oF Russia. By Madame la Comtesse 
de Choiseul-Goutfier. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50.—Madame de Choiseul- 
Gouffier was born in Russian Poland some- 
thing more than one hundred years ago, of 
a family intimate in court circles. She was 
a loyal and devoted friend of Alexander I. ; 
and her memoirs have been recognized, since 
the date of their first publication in 1828, as 
authority on the life of Alexander, and as a 
source of reliable information about the 
Russia of Napoleon’s invasion. Copies of 
this first edition have long been extremely 
rare; and, when it was decided to issue a 
second edition in 1862, not a single copy 
could be found in the imperial libraries of 
either France or Russia, although it was well 
known, at second-hand, by the quotations and 
references made by other historical and bio- 
graphical writers. It is now translated into 
English for the first time. Besides the story 
of Emperor Alexander, told with great ten- 
derness of admiration, the book contains 
much about the assassination of Paul I., the 
impressions made by the personality of Na- 
poleon, and the consternation awakened by 
his return from Elba, and other matters con- 
nected with the public events of the period. 
The translation is made by Mary Berenice 
Patterson. 


THE RISE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
David Saville Muzzey, B.D. Macmillan’s.— 
In this brief essay the author has attempted 
to trace the origin and growth of the canon 
of the New Testament, not in detail, with 
reference to each book, but in outline sketch, 
as a phase of the firmly organizing Church. 
His thesis is that ‘‘out of sacred writings 
of poorly defined or utterly undefined limits, 
there grew, under definite historical crises 
in the Church, a canon of Scripture, which 
owes its exclusive authority to the pronunci- 
amento of a triumphant priesthood.’’ Writ- 
ten not for scholars, but for those who have 
interest in the general subject, yet lack tech- 
nical knowledge, the book is designed to 
popularize the substantially unanimous con- 
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clusions of experts, which, on the whole, are 
fairly stated, save as regards the influence 
ascribed to the ‘‘priesthood.’’ On page 103 ~ 
there seems to be a capital instance of what 
New Testament critics sometimes call an error 
ex ore dictantis in the sentence, ‘‘The gates 
of Christianity were flung wide open to the 
quarrelsome and petulant theology of court 
mignons. ’’ 


Hitpa Wave. By Grant Allen. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This 
is the last book by Grant Allen. Its final 
chapter was roughly sketched before his last 
illness; and his anxiety concerning it was 
relieved by his friend and neighbor, Dr. 
Conan Doyle, who talked it over with him, 
and finally wrote it out in the form in which 
it appears here. Hilda Wade might be 
called a feminine Sherlock Holmes, so 
far as her quickness of perception, her powers 
of memory, and her ability for connecting 
apparently isolated facts are considered. She 
has one great object in life,—to bring into 
her power the man whom she believes to be 
the murderer of her father; and to this 
everything else, even her own happiness, is 
subordinated. Of course she succeeds finally, 
and the adventures through which she and 
her lover pass before the consummation is 
reached make up the tale. It is full of inci- 
dent, and takes one into unaccustomed fields. 


Love In A CLoup. By Arlo Bates. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
There is much pure fun in Mr. Bates’s latest 
book; and even Bostonians can afford this 
time to laugh with the author, who charac- 
terized it admirably when he gave it the sub- 
title, 4 Comedy in Filigree. The complica- 
tions arising from the claims of several very 
different persons to the authorship of an 
anonymous novel, the counter-purposes and 
cross-currents that charge the air with elec- 
tricity whenever the right persons come to- 
gether, the whimsical facility with which 
engagements are brought about or dissolved 
while you wait, are all notable features in 
a book which gives ample range for Mr. 
Bates’s good-humored satire, frank estimates 
of character, and ability to construct brilliant 
conversation, The book accomplishes what 
the author evidently aimed at. It is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. E. L. Homans. 


THE MODERN AMERICAN BIBLE: 


Sr. 
MATTHEW; ST. MARK. Translated and 
edited by Frank Schell Ballentine. New 


York: The Lovell Company.—An attempt, 
in line with the twentieth-century New Tes- 
tament, to render the Gospels into modern 
American form and phrase, but by no means 
an adequate substitute for the authorized 
version. Although the editor has wisely re- 
frained from tampering with the Lord’s 
Prayer and a few of the other Scriptural 
classics, he has had no scruples to deter him 
from rendering the stately prose of the re- 
maining parts of the New Testament into 
very colloquial and often commonplace prose. 
Consequently, instead of accomplishing his 
object and adapting the Christian Scriptures — 
to the understanding of modern readers, he 
has only succeeded in making them weaker 
and less interesting than they were before. 


TEPHEN DECATUR. By Cyrus Townsend 
4 y- Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 
cents. —The story of Decatur’s adventurous 
undertakings and heroic achievements reads 
like a tale of modern fiction, so dramatic and 
unusual were the successive events of his 
life. ‘‘The most conspicuous figure in the 
naval history of the United States for the 
_ hundred years between Paul Jones and Farra- 
gut,’’? he was also a brave, generous, culti- 
_ vated gentleman, nobly representative of the 
America of that day. His tragic and need- 
less end marks plainly the change in public 
sentiment since those days of the early cen- 
tury when there was scarcely any naval officer 
of importance who had not been ‘‘out’’ sev- 
eral times, and when, as Mr. Brady states, 
more officers had been killed in duels prior 
to the War of 1812 than in action with the 
enemy. This is a welcome addition to the 
‘*Beacon Biographies. ’’ 


MENTAL INDEX OF THE BIBLE, AND THE 
Cosmic UsE oF ASSOCIATION. By Rev. 
S. C. Thompson. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company.—This book contains a sys- 
tem of mnemonics intended to assist the 
memory in retaining the contents of the 
Bible. Every chapter of the Old and New 
Testaments is arranged with a mental index 
of mnemonic words. By associating these 
words with any passage that the reader de- 
sires to remember, it is claimed that not only 
the subject, but the chapters and verses, can 
in every case be recalled. We have not had 
time to put the theory into practice; but the 
author has spent a deal of time in working 
out his system, and is confident of results. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lone Pine, the romance of New Mexico 
written by R. B. Townshend, and published 
about a year ago by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is 
now issued in paper covers for summer read- 
ing. The customs, superstitions, and preju- 
dices of the Pueblos supply an effective set- 
ting for a tale of love and adventure. It is 
a good story of a singular people. 


Dr. J. W. Hanson, author of Universalism 
in the Early Church, issued by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, has industriously 
collected a mass of quotations from the writ- 
ings of the early Fathers, and modern com- 
mentators upon them, designed to prove his 
thesis that ‘‘the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion was the prevalent sentiment of the 
primitive Christian Church.’’ It is the 
_ proof-text method applied to Patristics in 

support of a doctrine which may well enough 

stand on its own merits without such props. 

Is it not rather harsh, however, to speak of 
Augustine’s boyhood as ‘‘mean and thiev- 
ing’’? Stealing pears and making raids 
upon his parents’ cellar and table scarcely 
leserve so severe condemnation. 


‘ Literary Notes. 
_ The picture of the battle of Gettysburg in 
J. A. Altsheler’s romance’ of the Civil 
In Circling Camps, has been described 
) strongest description of that great con- 
which has been written by a novelist. 


es Warren of Boston, who was private 
r to Gov. W. E. Russell, has from 
ime contributed to Scribner's Maga- 
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sine stories with a political motive, one of 
which, ‘‘The Daughter of the State,’’ will 
appear in the September issue. Mr. War- 
ren’s stories will be published this fall as a 
volume, under the title of Zhe Girl and the 
Governor. 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisners.—All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if . But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


a _, , Privately Printed. 
A Critical Criticizer Criticised. By Page A. Cochran. 
so cents. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
The First Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler. By Louis Becke. 


1.50. 
God, the King, my Brother. By Mary F. Nixon. 1.25. 
wee the Heights of Simplicity. By Johannes Reimers. 
1.50. 
A Georgian Actress. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. $1.50. 
Her Boston Experiences. By Margaret Allston. $1.25. 
The Golden Fleece. Amédée Achard. $1.50. 
Graven on the Tables. By W. E. Love. # cents. 
Helena’s Wonder World. odges .White. 
socents.  _ : o 
On the Training of Lovers. By Austin Bierbower. 
cents. 
Now. By Alexander McKenzie. 35 cents. 
Making the Most of Social Opportunities. 
Ames Mead. 35 cents. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Grill at the Halfway House. By E. Hough. §r.s0. 
_ From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Crisis in China. By George B. Smith et al. Re- 
printed from the North American Review. $1.00. 
From India to the Planet Mars. By Prof. Th. Flournoy. 
Translated by Daniel B. Vermilye. $1.50. 
Whilomville Stories. By Stephen Crane. $1.50. 
From G. P.Putnam’s Sons, New York 
Political Parties in the United States. By James H, 
Hopkins. _ $2.50. 
Richelieu. BY ones Breck Perkins. $1.50. 
og for All Readers. By Ainsworth Rand Spofford. 
2.00. 
Seneca’s “Tranquillity of Mind’ and ‘Providence.’ 
Translated by William Bell Langsdorf. $1.00. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Im Walde. Song. English words by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Music by Paul Th. Miersch. 


By Frances 
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By Lucia 


Baloo, my Dear. Words by Baroness Nairne. Music 
by Sara J. Oliphant. 
Gavotte. For piano. By C.S. Burnham. 


Cross and Crown. Words by W. Dexter Smith, Jr. 


Music by George Dana. . : 

Capriccio Giojoso. For piano. By Frederick Brandeis. 

Hunting Song from “King Arthur.” Duet for tenor and 
bass. Words by Richard Hovey. Music by Frederick 
Field Bullard. 

An Interrupted Serenade. By Frederick 


Brandeis. 
In the Boat. For piano. By C. E. Van Laer. 


Chimes. For piano. By Frederick Brandeis. 
The Chase. For piano. By C. E. Van Laer. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


For piano. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.’”’—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. 

In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as =e as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
poh say thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7%e Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipft 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 
Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 
Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 


The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recerpt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
...- GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


»» CONTENTS... 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?’’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a72 Congress Street, - = Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Some Small, Sweet Way. 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter ; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 

But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender ; 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 

To crown the sunset splendor ; 

No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawn like gladness voicing ; 

God gives us all some small, sweet way 


To set the world rejoicing. 
—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Left-behind Fairy. 


BY E. B. S. 


Once upon a time the children in a certain 
place grew so wise that they didn’t even be- 
lieve in the fairies any longer. This made 
the fairies very unhappy; and, after getting 
together and talking the matter over, they 
decided to go back to fairyland. So, one 
moonlight night, they packed their tiny bags 
with their fairy belongings, and started off. 
One poor little fairy, however, who was not 
so large as the others and whose wings were 
not so strong, could not keep up with the 
rest; and they forgot all about him. And at 
last he saw them disappear altogether, and 
he was left behind alone. 

Returning to the woods where he had lived 
with all the other fairy-folk, he threw him- 
self down on the grass, weeping bitterly, 
when he smelled the sweet perfumes of the 
flowers around him, and knew they were 
speaking to him. For the flowers speak in 
perfumes at night, and the fairies can under- 
stand what they say. 

‘*Don’t cry, dear little fay,’’ said the 
flowers. ‘‘We’re all so glad you didn’t go 
with the rest of the fairies to fairyland, for 
what should we flowers do without the 
fairies?’’ 

(For you should know the fairies go around 
to all the flowers before the sun rises, and 
kiss them awake, and whisper sweet things 
to them to make them gay and happy all the 
day. Then they ring the flower-bells, to 
wake up the butterflies and call them out 
into the warm sunshine; and many kind and 
helpful things they do all day to the little 
things that live in the woods.) The little 
left-behind fairy stopped crying when he un- 
derstood what the flowers were saying. 

**T’ll do the best I can to make up for the 
loss of all the other fairies,’’ he said to the 
flowers. ‘‘That is all there is left for me to 
do,;?° 

So he got up very early the next morning, 
and flew from flower to flower until his little 
wings were tired; and he rang the -flower- 
bells until his little arms were aching. But 
it seemed so little that he could do alone that 
finally he threw himself down, discouraged. 
Then a thought came to him. 

**T’ll entice out the brownies,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘and train them to do the fairies’ 
work.’’ 

So he rang the flower-bells, as the fairies 
had been used to ring them when they wished 
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to gather together; for he knew the brownies 
were very curious about what the fairies did, 
and were sure to creep out of their holes 
when they heard the fairy music. 

Now these brownies were very unpleasant: 
they lived in dark holes in rocks and hollow 
trees; and, although they had wings, they 
never used them, but stayed close to the 
ground, Their skins were a dull, dark brown 
color, full of sharp thorns, with which they 
delighted to torment the little creatures that 
dwelt in the woods. They had ugly, frown- 
ing faces; and they went about, saying, ‘‘I 
willl’? and ‘‘I won’t!’’ and ‘‘I’ll do as I 
pleasel’’ and ‘‘I won't help anybody!’’ 

When these brownies heard the fairy bells, 
they began to peep out of their holes, to see 
what the fairies were doing; and, as soon as 
the fairy saw them, he called to them to 
come nearer, for he had something to say to 
them. The brownies came crowding around 
him very quickly, for they were much pleased 
at any notice from a fairy; for the fairies 
commonly would have nothing to do with 
them, as they did not like their ugly looks 
and ways. 

‘*Come here,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘and sit 
down on these little toadstools, I have 
something to show you.’’ 

He held up in front of them a fairy mirror. 
Then he waved his wand; and the brownies 
saw, as if they were looking out of a win- 
dow, the beautiful fairies, flying about in 
the sunshine on rainbow-tinted wings, clad 
in robes like sunset clouds or blue like the 
sky. They saw them bending over the flowers, 
carrying water to thirsty plants, feeding hun- 
gry little birds, and doing all the kindly 
little things that make up a fairy’s day’s 
work, 

Then the fairy waved his wand again, and 
the fairies disappeared; and, in their stead, 
the brownies saw themselves, dark and. ugly, 
tormenting everything near them, and going 
about saying, ‘‘I won’t!’’? and ‘‘I willl’’ 
and ‘‘I’ll do as I please!’’ and ‘‘I won’t 
help anybody!’’ Then, for the first time in 
their lives, they saw themselves as they really 
were; and they hung their heads, and were 
ashamed. 

Then the fairy waved his wand once again, 
and now the ugly brownies disappeared. But 
in their stead came jolly little fellows, with 
jolly little grins on their comical little faces, 
They were a beautiful golden-brown, with no 
thorns in their skins, and with little, curly 
caps on their heads; and they went about 
doing all the good deeds that the fairies had 
done before thetn. 

‘*“We want to be like that,’’ 
brownies, all together. 

‘*You shall be,’’ said the fairy. 

‘*Tell us how,’’ said the brownies. 

**T will,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘But you must 
sit quite still.’’ And he began his lesson. 
But by the time he had finished there was 
only one little brownie left. All the others 
had been sent off in disgrace, for they were 
not used to being good. Some wriggled 
around on their toadstools, and fell off. 
Some got to quarrelling; and most of them 
got tired of it all, and thought it was more 
fun to run off and do as they had always done. 
But the fairy took the one gocd little brownie 
around with him at all his pleasant tasks the 


said the 


next morning; and, when the other brownies’ 
saw him, looking so proud and happy, going 
about with the fairy, they were filled with 
envy, and wished that they had behaved well, 
too. 

So the next morning, when the fairy called 
the brownies again, there were ever so many 
more left at the end of the lesson who had 
behaved well enough to stay The next mom- 
ing there were still more, and every morning 
there were more and more brownies who were 
learning to behave. Now every day the fairy 
took the good brownies with him, until there 
were none of them very bad any longer. 
Flying about in the bright sunshine with the 
fairy, they lost their ugly dark color, and 
turned a beautiful golden- brown. Their 
wings, also, became stronger as they used 
them, until they could fly almost as well as 
the fairy. 

When the fairy saw how hard they were 
trying, he waved his wand; and all the sharp 
thorns fell out of their skins. Then he gave 
each one a cunning, little curly cap, such as 
the brownies wore in the mirror picture, 
which pleased them exceedingly. They were 
now so happy and busy that their faces no 
longer wore ugly frowns, but comical little 
grins; and, though they could never look 
like fairies, they were so bright and jolly 
that it was a pleasure to see them. 

They didn’t stay good all the time, of 
course. But the fairy had only to hold up | 
this fairy mirror, and show them the picture 
of themselves as they used to be, to make 
them stop any naughty tricks they might be 
playing. 

So the brownies did all the work that the 
fairies had left undone behind them; and 
all the little things that creep and fly and run 
and grow in the woods loved the brownies, 
and that made them very happy. But they 
loved the fairy most of all, and the little 
fairy grew so contented that he said to him- 
self :— 

‘*I’m really glad I got left behind. This 
earth isn’t a bad place to stay in, after all, 
if you have plenty of good work to do, and 
do it as well as you can.’’ 


The Robin’s Lunch Party. 


Mr. Robin Redbreast was up early that 
morning. ‘‘It’s going to be a_ beautiful 
day,’’ he thought. ‘‘I believe I’ll give my 
lunch party. Ever since the Oriole came, 
I’ve meant to; and here weeks and weeks 
have fled. The summer’ll be gone before I 
know it.’? So he hopped about and flew 
about to invite his guests. First, he must 
secure the one in whose honor the lunch was 
to be. 

‘¢Mr. Baltimore Oriole,’’ he began,—and 
the oriole, who prided himself on wearing 
the colors of nobility, twisted his neck and 
preened his yellow feathers, —‘‘it would give 
me pleasure to have you lunch with me this 
afternoon at two. I will invite a couple of 
select friends to meet you,—Miss Humming- 
bird and Mr. Sparrow, —just a cosey party of 
four.’’ : . 

The oriole rather demurred at the sparrow. 
‘*T didn’t suppose that family was very se- 
lect, ’’ he said. ae 


; 
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Thy, they’re English,’’ the robin replied 
ously. 

— they’re English, but decidedly 
middle-class. However, we can’t keep up 
all the distinctions in this country,’’ he 
sighed. ‘‘May I ask who is your caterer?’’ 
$ Robin Redbreast was much in a flutter by 
this time with all these high-bred airs, and 
he only caught at the first letters of this 
strange word. ‘‘There won’t be any cat 
there: at least, I hope not!’’ His voice was 
shrill with fear. 

 **T said ‘ca-ter-er,’’’ the oriole corrected 
in his most lofty manner. ‘Perhaps you 
don’t have such persons here; but they are 
the ones who provide swell lunches, set the 
tables, take all the trouble off you.’’ 

**Oh!’’?’ Mr. Robin exclaimed, overjoyed 
to find himself in the fashion. ‘‘Indeed, I 
have a ‘ca-ter-er,’ as you call it. She’s the 
dearest little girl in the world; and in her 
home they call her Bessie, though sometimes 
I’ve heard another name that sounded like 
Darling. ’’ 

The oriole was mollified by this, and ac- 
cepted the invitation with a really winning 
grace. 

**T’ve forgotten to tell you where the lunch 
_ will be served,’’ said Robin. ‘‘Do you see 
the house on the hill? Our table will be 
that broad window-ledge where the window 
is open and the lace curtain is swinging be- 
_~hind.’’ 

Then he flew off to find the humming- bird. 
She said: ‘‘I’ll be only too pleased to come; 
but you won’t mind if I’m a little restless, 
and flutter about between the courses? Asa 
family, we’re rather nervous, you know.”’ 

Mr. Robin politely protested that her ner- 
vousness wouldn’t upset them in the least if 
, they might only have her beautiful presence. 
* The sparrow was simply delighted to be 


asked in such fine company. He was used to 
being snubbed. Really, the robin had made 
the sparrow’s acquaintance on this same win- 
dow-ledge, and thought him not such a bad 
fellow, after all. Bessie, the Darling, had 
scattered crumbs for the evil and the good 


his guests, and very proud of the lunch, as, 

indeed, he had good reason to be. There 
was bread buttered, a bit of meat, cake, —two 

kinds, —a raisin, a half-dozen fresh raspber- 
ries, and some sweet liquid that had been 
ice-cream. 

**Quite foreign dishes,’’ the guest of honor 
condescended to say, ‘‘and a pleasing change 
_ from our own cuisine.’’ He bowed to Miss 
Humming-bird. ‘‘Your health, madam.’’ 
And together they put their bills into the 
cream. 

The sparrow had hard work not to be 
reedy among so many good things, but by 
great self-control he did no discredit to his 


| 
] 
alike. 
Mr. Robin was promptly at hand to receive 
‘ 


When scarce a crumb was left for polite- 
is, there was a movement at the window 
lain. Miss Humming-bird whizzed to 
free near by, and the oriole was visibly 
thed. 

n’t be alarmed,’’ said the robin, joy- 
"It is only my ca-ter-er, and she 
't hurt a fly.’’ 

enough, the curtains parted, and a 
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dear little girl smiled through the opening. 
Then she gently laid four lumps of white 
sugar on the birds’ table. 

Miss Humming-bird was back at her place 
in a flash; and they all said, ‘‘She is a 
darling, indeed!’’ 

**Your lunch has been a decided success,’’ 
Mr, Baltimore Oriole declared, as they took 
leave, which made Mr. Robin Redbreast very 
happy. 

But nobody was happier than the ca-ter-er. 
Helen A. Hawley, in New Vork Evangelist. 


Goldenrod. 


The sunbeams longed to catch the band 
Of brownies gay who through the land 
Held nightly revels, but who fled 
Ere Day had raised her sleepy head. 
So in the woods they hid themselves, 
Those mischief-plotting elves, 

In tiny golden crowns. 


But, ere the great ball in the west 
Had sunk below the purple crest 
Of hills, those sunbeams fell asleep, 
Just as small men began to creep 
From woodland caves. ‘‘ Aha!” they cried, 
“Tis our turn now,” as they espied 
Their would-be capturers. 


They took those much-prized crowns of gold 
And hid them deep ’neath earth’s dark mould. 
The sunbeams o’er and o’er again 
Made careful search, but all in vain. 
Earth kept their crowns till early fall: 
Then ’mid the weeds and grasses tall 

‘There bloomed the goldenrod. 

— Mabelle P, Clapp. 


The Speckled Hen. 


Tap! Tap! Tap! 
And The Speckled Hen cocked her head on 
one side, and listened, listened, listened. 

Peep! Peep! Peep! 

The Speckled Hen ruffled up her feathers, 
and began to cluck, not loudly, but softly, like 
a mother crooning a lullaby. 

Peep! Peep! Peep! 

Ah! she could feel something soft and warm 
pushing along the feathers of her breast. She 
doubled her clucking, and her bright eyes 
watched closely at the feathers beneath her 
wings. How excited she looked! Something 
surely was about to happen! 

Peep! Peep! Peep! 

The tiny voice grew louder, nearer. The 
feathers beneath the wings moved, a pretty 
ivory bill appeared, a soft downy head, two 
bright eyes; and then out popped a live little 
chick, the prettiest, softest, downiest, warmest 
little chick that ever delighted a mother-hen’s 
eyes. 

“Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!” The mother. 
heart was nearly bursting with pride and joy. 
The Speckled Hen stood up carefully on her 
feet, shook out her feathers, and looked. 

And behold! Wonderful to tell! Not one, 
but ten dear little cunning chicks went tum- 
bling over each other.— Everett McNeil, in 
Little Folks 
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A Make-believe Bee. 


Lady Henry Somerset has told how her at- 
tention was first called to the work of reliev- 
ing the sufferings of poor city children. 

“‘Tt was this way,’’ she said. ‘‘I was 
moved in that direction by the rare patience 
and imagination of one little boy. His 
example convinced me that patience was one 
of the qualities I needed most; and, in seek- 
ing it, I grew into that work. I was in a 
hospital on visiting day, while the doctors 
were changing a plaster cast which held a 
crippled boy’s limb. The operation was ex- 
ceedingly painful, I was told. Yet, to my 
surprise, the little sufferer neither stirred nor 
winced, but made a curious buzzing sound 
with his mouth. After the doctors left, I 
said to him, — 

** «How could you possibly stand it?’ 

‘¢ ¢That’s nothin’,’ he answered. ‘Why, I 
just made believe that a bee was stingin’ me. 
Bees don’t hurt very much, you know. And 
I kept buzzin’, because I was afraid I’d for- 
get about it’s being a bee if I didn’t.’ ’’ 


Every-day Love. 


A group of little girls were telling of the 
love each felt for her mother; and, as the 
testimony went on, the strength of the state- 
ments grew, each child feeling obliged to 
surpass her mates. Finally, one said posi- 
tively, ‘‘I love my mother so much I would 
die for her.’’ The impressiveness of this 
declaration subdued the circle. The climax 
had been reached. A wholesome turn was 
given to the situation by the quiet observa- 
tion of a lady sitting near, ‘‘It seems very 
strange to me that a little girl who loves her 
mother enough to die for her doesn’t love her 
enough to wash the dishes for her.’? We 
who are older and know better require just 
such homely reminders to bring us back from 
our theories to our conditions. The love 
that is to ‘‘the level of every day’s most 
common needs”’ is the only genuine kind.— 
Congregationalist. 


Schoolmaster: ‘‘Now, if your mother gave 
you a large apple and a small one, and told 
you to divide with your brother, which apple 
would you give him?’’ Johnny: ‘‘D’you 
mean my big brother or my little brother?’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


SICK HEADACHE 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Soothes and strengthens the nerves; 
relieves pain in the temples, depres- 
sion and nausea. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorn’s on wrapper. 


“BREVITY 


IS THE SOUL OF WIT.” 
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Good News. 
Life. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night,—forenoon 

And afternoon and night,— forenoon, —what! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life. Make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
—E. R. Sill. 


. 


Government. 


It is an advantage to the world, once in a 
while, if a crisis comes round which indi- 
cates the importance of Justice. 

It is well for the world, if, in such a 
crisis, people who have been a little thought- 
less are set back to remember that govern- 
ment exists so that we may have justice 
between man and man. The old phrase, 
applied rightly or not to Erskine, and so 
often quoted, that government exists so that 
we may get twelve honest men into the jury- 
box, is too important to be forgotten; and 
yet it is forgotten in the common run of 
things. We abuse ‘‘the government’’ be- 
cause the school-house wall is not washed, 
and because the beef eaten at Bloomfontein 
was not tender; and we forget, at the mo- 
ment, that, in the first instance, tender beef 
or neat school-houses were not the objects 
for which government is created. 

A learned and wise friend has a panacea 
for the need of the world, at this moment, 
which will not be adopted because we have 
not yet the machinery for advertising it or 
for carrying it into effect. He proposes that 
the united nations of Christendom should 
collect all the anarchists, and send them to 
China,—first, for the purpose of studying 
anarchy in a good, concrete, and visible ex- 
pression; and, second, for establishing there, 
on their own principles, their own system, 
in a part of the world where Europe and 
America would willingly let them alone. 
The proposal has too much practical sense to 
get itself adopted in a world which has not 
yet organized its own conditions of interna- 
tional society; but it suggests a warning and 
instruction which is taught most pathetically 
by every writer who deals with Islam, with 
any of the older forms of Asiatic religion, or 
with the customs and traditions of the natives 
of Africa. All these writers say that the 
establishment of courts, in which absolute 
justice is administered without fear and 
favor, is a beginning of what may be called 
‘*civilization’’ in those regions, and, as it 
happens, is the beginning of prosperity. It 
is a little interesting to observe that the 
Church of Christ really established its as- 
cendency among the savages and barbarians, 
in the Dark Ages of Europe, by the founda- 
tions of courts held in the great cathedrals 
in which men had Justice done them, —Jus- 
tice, a commodity of which they were by no 
means certain in the courts of robher barons 
and other feudal systems. 

One is compelled to observe, indeed, that 
civilization and prosperity have advanced in 
Christendom only so far as such courts have 
established themselves. ‘The blight or curse 
hanging over the Latin nations—a pall which 
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their best writers would gladly be rid of if 
they knew how—belongs to the partiality and 
bribery, and, in general, to the corruption of 
their courts. When you work outside of 
nominal Christendom to Islamism, where 
the opinion of the judge is always purchased 
by the suitor, you take a step back in civili- 
zation. The professors of the dreary science 
are fond of saying that capital will not estab- 
lish itself in countries where the rights of 
property are not respected. Translated into 
the language of common sense, this means 
that people will not live, if they can help 
themselves, where they are treated unjustly. 

The wonderful success of Sir Andrew 
Clark, ‘‘the great pacificator,’’—as I am fond 
of calling him,—in the East, is due to his 
success in establishing courts among the 
people of the semi-civilized tribes of Suma- 
tra and Malacca. The Philistine world, 
when you talk of such courts, sniffs and 
sneers, and asks what power you have behind 
the court to compel men to agree to its deci- 
sions. In point of fact, the protecting power, 
while it maintains the residents and resi- 
dences in which they live, has hardly a com- 
pany of Sepoys at either of these positions. 
These Sepoys are there simply to prevent 
such a calamity as took away the life of 
Lincoln and Garfield and just now the life 
of King Humbert. All the same, for twenty- 
five years, the decisions of these courts have 
been obeyed in those so-called ‘‘sovereign 
States.’?’ They have been obeyed because 
they were just decisions. The magistrates 
had Justice behind them. 

What would affect the Philistine world 
more than this statement is that, because jus- 
tice can be found in such regions, people 
like to live there. The industrious Chinese 
swarmed into these provinces, before neg- 
lected. And their population has doubled 
again and again and again in these twenty 
years. Their exports of tin—and here I 
speak without using ‘‘tin’’ as a slang word— 
have multiplied in the same proportion. 
This is not because England has annexed 
them. She has not. Nor is it because they 
have a written constitution of great excel- 
lence. They have none. Nor is it because 
their children have been taught that three 
times three is nine. There is not so much 
as one kindergarten in these twenty-five 
States. It is because the government has 
courts which administer justice to the citi- 
zens. If the anarchists would have the good- 
ness to explain this to the Boxers and Prince 
Tuan and to the empress queen, in the be- 
ginning of their mission to China, they may 
teach China a lesson which Europe, alas! 
has never learned. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Berkeley. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has referred to 
the scheme of Berkeley to establish a settle- 
ment in Rhode Island which failed by reason 
of the unfaithfulness of the British minister. 
But Berkeley left an influence that shall never 
cease in his song, ‘‘ Westward the course of 
empire takes its way.’’? Webster said that 
this song, or hymn, of Berkeley’s was the 
most sublime conception of human progress 
that had ever dawned on the mind of man; 
and the Muse of History has, indeed, struck 
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the lofty strain, and led the nations on from 


shore to shore. 


Without praising Christianity too much, 


nor claiming for it an exclusive right to 
dominion, it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that civilization began in Asia. There, 
among the mountains of Judea, arose a light 
that sent its beams afary—a cheerful guide 
to the hopes and faith of man. The progress 
of the world has been from East to West; 
and Berkeley’s hymn sets the mighty theme 
to music that shall encircle the earth in an 
unbroken strain of joy. 

_Dr. Hale refers to the fact that the name 
of Berkeley has been transferred to the site 
of the University of California, on the shore 
of the Pacific. The situation is one of the 
most beautiful and grand on the earth. How 
that name came to be given there would be 
an interesting item of history. The fact, 
however, is more important ‘than any per- 
sonal item. The name was suggested by the 
late Frederick Billings of Vermont, who was 
in earlier days a citizen of California and 
trustee of the College of California, the 


original and beginning of the University of 


California. It was a happy thought to place 
Berkeley’s name there. And maybe Mr. 
Billings was wiser than he knew; for, really, 
it is one of the most striking instances of the 
fulfilment of Berkeley’s song. 

Names are the signs of persons, and per- 


sons are the expressions of ideas and princi- - 


ples. An early navigator, casting his anchors 
on the coast of Florida, gave the name of 
Augustine to the land, in honor of the birth 
and day of the African saint. On the west- 


ern shore of the continent some thoughtful . 


spirit gave the name of Santa Monica to the 
southern coast of California. Two more 
suggestive names could not be found to 
awaken in the mind of the historian or thé 
poet thoughts of the helping grace of God 
or the prevailing prayers of love. Roll on 
the mighty theme from East to West, ye 
people, till earth shall be encircled by the 
exultant song! aS 


Correspondence. 


. . ‘*That is a curious law of modern life 
which keeps some of the most interesting 
books from receiving notice in the news- 
papers. Here have I been reading the cata- 
logue of Harvard College,—far more enter- 
taining than any novel I stumbled on the last 
time I was at your Corner Bookstore. But, 
‘of course,’ almost, you do not see nor ex- 
pect to see any notice of that book in the 
‘Book Reviews.’ It has no publisher. It 
is not advertised. It is not sent to any ‘lit- 
erary adviser.’ Why should it be ‘no- 
ticed’? 

‘*The grand rule of the literary journals, 
‘We notice nothing which is not advertised 


in our paper,’—a rule which limits their 


sphere very conveniently,—would of itself 


keep their readers from knowing, if they 


could help it, that there is any such curious 


picture of the interests of the world as pints 


well-filled volume gives. ' 

‘*Here are more than seven hundred pages, 
closely printed in small type,—to sf 
roughly, three times as much reading as th 


a 
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is in the New Testament. Less than half of 

_ this is taken up by the names of four thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-seven students 
and teachers. These lists are not without 
ous suggestions as to the make-up of a 
university and of the nation. Of the nation; 
for, taking two pages only at random, I find 
names from Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, Minnesota, Oregon, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, the District of Columbia, Maine, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, and Canada. 

**Two other pages, opened at random, give 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Missouri, Connect- 
icut, New Jersey, Nova Scotia, Rhode 
Island, California, South Carolina, New 
Brunswick, Georgia. 

**So wide is the sweep of the attendance at 
Cambridge of students from different parts of 

the nation! 

**Some of us, who are not as well up as 
would be good for us in modern science or 
in the modern studies of history, like to 
imagine ourselves millionaires or plutocrats, 
with time to attend a course or two at Cam- 
bridge. You could hire a palace in the edge 
of Belmont, and order Michael to bring out 
the bays and the victoria to take you down 
to Cambridge for a course on ‘Functions de- 
fined by Linear Differential Equations,’ if it 
be Tuesday or if it be Wednesday; or to a 
course on ‘The Eastern Question,’ if it be 
Monday or Friday. Or one might be tempted 
by ‘Old Middle Welsh,’ or in Plato’s Re- 
public, or Aristotle’s Ethics. 

‘*Simply, here are ninety pages of lists, 
closely condensed, of some four or five hun- 
dred courses of study, led by experts in their 
departments. Four hundred and forty-eight 

_ gentlemen, who have been appointed to direct 
these studies, have arranged these courses for 
you and me and the rest of the world. The 
mere list of them shows to an outsider some- 
thing of what men of learning are thinking 
of and hoping for. 

‘*An interesting chapter of the book gives 
a brief history as to what has been done in 
what you would call the ‘outside courses.’ 
There are lectures, evening readings, con- 
certs, etc., thrown open to almost any one who 
chooses to attend. Lectures on English an- 
tiquities, civic duties and reforms, the life- 
saving service, the pyramid, the lost cities 
of Central America, the George Junior Re- 
public, the Black Belt, on Erasmus, on 
Flemish and German religious printing, on the 
antiquities of Palestine, on the Semitic 
_ Museum, are illustrations of a long catalogue. 
The several seminaries, clubs, and confer- 
ences presented such subjects as: ‘The Hittite 
Inscriptions,’ ‘The Politics of the Patrician 
_ Claudii,’ ‘The Growth of ‘Sartor Resartus, hc 
“Congress and the Shays Rebellion,’ ‘The 
Fourth Dimension,’ ‘The Interstate Commerce 
Act,’ ‘Fifty Years of Change on Lynn Beach,’ 
orpedo Explosions,’ ‘The Theories of 
oentgen Rays,’ ‘The Moki-snake Cere- 
ial,’ ‘English University Life,’ ‘Work 

China,’ ‘The Christianity of Tolstoi,’ 
*The Friars in the Philippines.’ These are 
: a few titles from several hundred. If you 
or your readers want to see a wonderfully 
Fy ement of what scholarly men think of 
tudy, you will do well to send to Cam- 
) for the catalogue.’”’. . , 


* 
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Prof. Edward Cummings. 


The South Congregational Society of Bos- 
ton has called Prof. Edward Cummings to 
the associate pastorship; and it is expected 
that he will be ordained about the 1st of 
October, and enter immediately upon his new 
duties. 

Prof. Cummings graduated at Harvard in 
the class of 1883. As an undergraduate, he 
was an enthusiastic student of philosophy, 
history, and economics, and already keenly 
interested in the practical as well as the 
theoretical aspects of those social, industrial, 
and philanthropic problems which were des- 
tined within the next few years to gain 
academic standing with marvellous and un- 
expected rapidity under the comprehensive 
title of sociology. 

Convinced then, as now, that the liberal 
ministry offered the most hopeful and inspir- 
ing opportunity for social service, he entered 
the Divinity School of Harvard University 
in 1883. He was a member of the Divinity 
School for two years. In 1885 he received 
from the university the degree of Master of 
Arts, 

Two years of Divinity School training per- 
suaded him of the absolute necessity of giv- 
ing greater attention to the study of soci- 
ological problems as a preparation for the 
actual work of the liberal ministry. He 
therefore withdrew from the Divinity School 
in 1885, and continued his preparation in the 
graduate department of the university. 

A significant step in advancing the aca- 
demic status of sociological study was the 
foundation at Harvard in 1887 of the Robert 
Treat Paine Fellowship in Social Science. 
Mr. Cummings was the first incumbent of 
this foundation. As Paine Fellow in Social 
Science, he continued his sociological studies 
in Europe for three years, travelling exten- 
sively in England, Scotland, France, Italy, 
and Germany. He made a comparative study 
of the social and economic condition of wage- 
earmers in different countries, examined the 
methods and effectiveness of diverse philan- 
thropic agencies, investigated, with special 
care such self-help movements as trade-union- 
ism, co-operation, and friendly societies, no 
less than the meliorative institutions created 
by employers and by the State. 

The sudden and almost world-wide interest 
in both the theoretical and the practical as- 
pects of sociology a decade ago, and the 
equally sudden efforts of the universities to 
meet the popular demand for instruction in 
this newly recognized department of science, 
brought with it an embarrassment of opportu- 
nities for those who had any claim to be re- 
garded as specialists in this direction, and 
eventually diverted Mr. Cummings from his 
original plan of practical work. He contin- 
ued his investigations, however, in France, 
Italy, and Germany till the spring of 1891, 
including studies at the Sorbonne, the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques, and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

In 1891, having declined a tempting invi- 
tation to take charge of a sociological experi- 
ment in London, he accepted an appointment 
as instructor in sociology at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Two years later an assistant profes- 
sorship of sociology was established; and 
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Mr. Cummings has since filled this chair, 
taking some part in the introductory teaching 
in economics, but devoting himself especially 
to courses dealing with theoretical sociology, 
labor questions, and socialism. 

During his professorship at Harvard he has 
been one of the editors of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics; and many of his con- 
tributions to the literature of trade-unionism, 
co-operation, arbitration, university settle- 
ments, and socialism, have appeared in that 
periodical, and some have been reprinted for 
the use of university students. 

Outside the university, Prof. Cummings 
is known both as a lecturer and as a practical 
worker. He has served on the board of 
directors of the Boston Associated Charities 
for several years; is secretary of the mayor’s 
Advisory Committee on the Penal Aspects of 
Drunkenness, which, by means of printed 
reports, public discussions, and legislative 
hearings, has recently convinced the public 
and the Massachusetts legislature of the 
necessity of extending the probation system, 
and making other reforms in the penal sys- 
tem. During the past winter and spring he 
gave a course of lectures on ‘‘The Adin 
Ballou Foundation at the Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary,’’ and a series of five 
lectures in the Old South course on ‘‘The 
Industrial Revolution of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ not to mention addresses delivered 
before the Free Religious Congress and 
numerous other bodies. 

He turns again to the work of the minis- 
try, after these years of academic experience, 
more than ever convinced of the inspiring 
opportunities which it presents for social ser- 
vice, and confident that the teachings of sci- 
ence, whether of political economy, biology, 
or sociology, serve only to re-enforce the 
fundamental teachings of ethics and religion. 


A Substitute for “One-man 
Ministry.” 


The plan prevailing in most of the evan- 
gelical churches in English-speaking coun- 
tries of having one minister to a church, 
whose most important function is to appear, 
as has been said, ‘‘twice in the same day in 
the same place, and go through exactly the 
same order of service,’’ is almost unknown 
in the Greek and Latin churches and among 
the Protestant churches of the Continent. 
The Zvangelist says that common sense and 
the new conditions of the age are against it, 
and that ‘‘the times seem ripening for a radi- 
cal change in the method and distribution of 
work in our churches. ’’ 

‘‘The system of ‘the one-man ministry’ 
should be changed for the sake of the minis- 
ters themselves. It imposes burdens on them 
that, save in exceptional cases, must soon 
wear them out in mind or body, if not in 
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both. The number of clerical breakdowns, 
with all the damage involved to the interests 
of congregations and of suffering to the 
families of ministers, is continually increas- 
ing. Z 

‘The system should cease for the sake of 
the congregations. Restlessness is the most 
marked characteristic of the people of to-day. 
They cannot be satisfied with one thing at a 
time. Few would be attracted to a concert 
where there was to be an hour and a half of 
one singer, even though of the first class. 
The very atmosphere of present-day life is 
against a system which ‘gives to a congrega- 
tion, through all its services, nothing but 
the sound of one voice and the product of 
one brain, and that brain too often weary 
and overtaxed.’ 

“*In place of the system prevailing among us 
to-day, we would suggest a grouping of 
churches and a partnership of their ministers. 
In a town where there are four or five Pres- 
byterian churches, or in a section of a large 
city like New York, where there are the 
same number, these churches might enter into 
a definite union of ministry, of finance, of 
everything. Thus in that town or in that 
section of the city there would be simply 
one Presbyterian church, with various build- 
ings in which to carry on its operations. 
The results of such a change could not but be 
highly beneficial to the cause of religion.’’ 
Boston Transcript. 


Summer Letter. 


“John Fiske, in one of his American his- 
tories, says it is great men who have made 
the greatness of our nation. To have the 
one (the national greatness), we must have 
the other (the great men) ; for it would be as 
wild to expect a community of ruffians and 
boors to be raised to any kind of an intel- 
lectual or moral level as to expect a dray- 
horse to win the Derby. Then Mr. Fiske 
proceeds to tell us how important is the study 
of genealogies in the study of history, that 
we only get a firm and concrete grasp upon 
history when we bear in mind the threads of 
relationship between individuals. 

This argumentum ad hominem is used to 
support the arbitrary assertion that the ances- 
tors of the natives of these foot-hills of the 
White Mountains must have been ‘‘picked 
men,’’—men of ideas as well as action. As 
for their genealogies, like all the rest of us, 
until quite recently, they know nothing about 
them, and care less for them than the pedi- 
gree of their stock, which has a value in 
hard cash. But among their forebears were 
surely men and women who, as Voltaire said 
of the Quakers, were able to tolerate a differ- 
erce of religious opinion, and live together 
without tearing each other to pieces. Else 
how comes it that this little community of 
orthodox Congregationalists, shut out from 
the broadening influences of society, not 
only has invited the secretary of the Middle 
States Conference to occupy the pulpit of its 
one church, but to preach a sermon full of 
the wholesome Unitarian doctrine of salva- 
tion by character? Every church member 
turned out with his wife, his children, his 
maid, and his hired man, to hear his own 
doctrine of the fallen nature of man, by in- 
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ference, laid low. The most rigid of them 
all was man enough to say, ‘‘ Very fine as far 
as it goes; but it doesn’t go far enough.’’ 
As if a Christ-like character were not 
enough ! 

But these are not the only wonders to relate 
about the intellectual life of these folks. 
Their women have a club which is not a 
sewing circle, a benevolent society, or any 
other such thing, but a doxa fide women’s 
club, like similar organizations in the cities. 
Last winter Dr. Savage’s ‘‘Life beyond 
Death’’ was read aloud at its meetings, each 


reading being followed by discussion. This 
summer Camille Flammarion’s ‘‘The Un- 
known’’ has engaged its attention. The 


mystery of how this book of al]l others came 
to the notice of the club is explained by the 
personality of its president, a lady of fort- 
une, of charming manners, and great senti- 
mentality, who is interested in every new 
‘ism’’ that comes along. It is said she ac- 
quired her love of fads by a short residence 
in her youthful days in Boston, but this may 
be baseless and most basely assumed, 

How keenly the members are interested in 
what the veteran French astronomer has to 
say about strange psychical research, the 
reality of telepathy, etc., may be seen from 
the following criticism by one of them, She 
was shown the copy of the Christian Register 
in which its editor, in one of his notes, 
arraigns telepathy for not proving its truth 
and value by bringing some communication 
from the captive Christians at Pekin to the 
weary, anxious watchers of their fate. This 
member wrote out the following: ‘‘There 
may have been cases of telepathic communi- 
cation with friends in Pekin which have not 
been reported. Mediums cannot always give 
information from the dead. A condition is 
necessary on both sides for a successful re- 
sult. Flammarion, or members of the Psychi- 
cal Society, do not claim that psychical phe- 
nomena can be produced at any time at the 
command of those desiring information. 
They merely state that such facts as have 
been reported to have occurred are perfectly 
reliable, having been witnessed by respon- 
sible persons, eminent in the literary and 
scientific world.’ 

N.B.—It is the prerogative of a summer 
visitor to hear both sides; and one of the 
men asserts that, since Flammarion’s ‘‘The 
Unknown’’ has been read in the club, one 
member of his household refuses to go up- 
stairs alone after dark. 

At first blush, some one may say, ‘‘Come, 
let us go to this Garden of Eden, lying among 
green hills, swept by cool breezes, where 
men and women of narrow experiences have 
broad minds and sweet tempers!’’ And it is 
a good place to come to, but it has its occa- 
sional serpent. Out across the fields—as 
the birds fly, not a mile distant from this 
boarding-house, but by the road a good two 
miles—there lived, in the early summer, in 
a lonely spot, a farmer, his young son, an 
aged housekeeper, and a man who boarded 
with them. The farmer, as so many here, 
was richer in timber than in pasture; and so, 
at the first good offer, he sold his trees to 
some lumberman, at a handsome price. The 
first money paid down he prudently deposited 
in the nearest bank, without delay, The 
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second instalment of several hundred dollars 
he kept by him for a few days. 
On a Sunday night, while his son was at 


church and the boarder was visiting at a 


neighbor’s, a man, known well to every one 
hereabouts as having a lust for money, stole 
toward this lonely farm-house, under cover of 
the dark, killed the farmer and his house- 
keeper, and possessed himself of the money. 
Then, hiding behind the door, he waited 
with uplifted hand for the son, who met his 
death just as he entered his own home, 
Afterward the stalwart boarder, one of the 
strongest men on the mountain, coming in, 
was brutally and cowardly struck down from 
behind. Hoping to destroy all traces of his 
hideous crime, the murderer then set fire to 
house and out-buildings, and took to the 
woods. That part of the public who reads 
such things in the daily press knows that 
this dangerous fellow is now awaiting his 
trial, safely locked up in jail. 

There is not a summer visitor who has not 
driven by the site of this home, swept from 
the face of the earth in one brief night. The 
comm is ripening now in the farmer’s field. 
His potatoes are ready, and his beans and 
peas have dried up in the sun for want of 
picking. But no one has the heart or spirit 
to reap this harvest. The birds, however, 
have rushed in where man has not dared to 
stir, and are making as much havoc with the 
corm as, once upon a time, they did in Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s precious fields. 

We call a man a beast who lacks the com- 
mon human virtues, as this murderer does. 
What shall we call a beast of the field, who 
behaves as did a bird of the air in the maples 
under my window? In full sight of our 
curious eyes, two robins built a nest on one 
of the leafy branches, and raised therein a 
brood. They had hardly turned one set of 
birdlings out into the wide, wide world than 
the mother began her brooding over a second 
nest of eggs. Just at this turn in events, 
another pair of robins arrived in a maple 
across the driveway, and began their house- 
building. At once there was trouble. It 
may have been the old residents who began 
the quarrel. It is hard to say which was 
most to blame; but there were, from this 
time on, constant bickerings and smart little 
fights between the families. One day, when 
the nest to the new pair, to be complete, 
needed only its mud-lining, and they were 
away getting it, the dowager empress from 
across the road started on the war-path. She 
flew straight to the home of her hated rivals, 
looked stealthily about to make sure no bird 
was near, and began at once to tear the new- 
made nest to pieces. It slowly fell, in a 
little shower of dried grass, on the ground 
below. Apparently not satisfied with the 
rapidity of her demolition, her irate majesty 
next hopped into the nest, and with al] her 
bird-might jumped up and down, until the 
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be ttom of it was entirely out. Content, and 
: again looking stealthily around for observers, 
‘in a second she was back safely in her own 
snug home. With bated breath, we awaited 
the home-coming of the despoiled pair. 
“With what chirpings and twitterings did 
they make their grief and wrath known to 
us! It was as expressive as the cries we 
mortals utter in sore distress. But, with the 
indomitable pluck not always possessed by 
even the best of us Americans, the wife began 
at once to put a new bottom in her nest; and 
this time her lord and master stood close by, 
ready to defend his possessions if need there 
were. But no other tragedy ensued; and, in 
due course of time, young robins were seen 
opening their voracious mouths in both 
maple-trees. M. A. M. 


Bird Intelligence. 


During a high wind one day this summer 
a young oriole was thrown from its nest to 
the ground. It was picked up by kind hands, 
and kept in the house till the storm was over, 
and then placed on the roof of the piazza. A 
watch was kept behind the closed blinds of a 
window near by, to note proceedings on the 
part of the parent birds. They, in the mean 
time, had seen the little one borne away, and 
had followed it to the house; and, as it was 
kept near the open window, its cries had ap- 
prised them of its whereabouts, They soon 
came to it on the roof, and hovered over it, 
doing much talking and consulting together. 
Finally, they alighted near the little one; 
and the female slipped her wing under it, 
and seemed to urge some course of action 
upon the male, who fidgeted about, coming 
_ to the little one, spreading his wings over it, 

then flying to a tree, when the female fol- 

lowed him, and brought him back, and again 
| slipped a wing under the little one. Finally, 
he seemed to understand or to get his nerves 
under control; and, slipping his own wing 
under, together they made a sort of cradle 
for the birdling. And, each flapping its free 
wing, they flew to the tree, bearing it to a 
place of safety among the branches, where 
I lost sight of it. 

At another time, when an oriole had been 
thrown in the same way from the nest, we 
placed it in a berry-basket; and, balancing 
this nicely by strings, we attached to it a 
long string, to the end of which we fastened 
a pebble. Throwing this pebble over the 
limb of the tree, we carefully drew the basket 
up till quite near the nest, and fastened the 
string securely. The old birds, after a little 
reconnoitring, accepted the situation, and 
_ fed the little one in the basket, and brooded 
it. And, when the time came for them to 
leave the nest, he was ready to launch forth 
with the others. A. H. WELD. 


—— 
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lt A Bird Tragedy. 


One evening recently, while lying in my ham- 
mock, I noticed a wounded robin fluttering and 
ing across the lawn. It was making its 
toward a maple-tree in which I knew a pair 
ins had their nest. 

wing reached the foot of the tree, it made 
veral futile efforts to fly up into the branches, 
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but only succeeded in fluttering around in a 
circle near the ground, as one wing was broken. 

It seemed to be a hopeless struggle, and I 
wondered how it would end. 

I had recently been reading “Wake Robin,” 
and these words of John Burroughs’s came to 
my mind: “One may go blackberrying, and 
make some discovery. Secrets lurk on all 
sides. There is news in every bush. What no 
man ever saw may the next instant be revealed 
to you.” 

I do not suppose that the scene which fol- 
lowed is the first instance of the kind that has 
been noticed; but it was new to my eyes, and I 
watched it with eager interest. 

The repeated efforts of the bird to reach its 
nest attracted the attention of its mate. She 
soon flew down beside him, emitting piteous 
little notes. After hopping anxiously around 
him for a few moments, she flew away; and the 
wounded robin settled quietly down in the 
grass. 

In three or four minutes the mate returned 
with a large worm in its bill, which it deposited 
by the side of the sufferer. The worm was 
eagerly devoured by Mr. Robin, who then again 
rested in the grass, his mate meanwhile having 
returned to her nest. 

Presently the robin, having apparently re- 
gained some strength, began to chirp, and was 
answered from the branches above. His mate 
again flew down to his side; and now the robin 
made a desperate attempt to fly or spring up, 
his mate with outstretched wings got under him, 
and by their united efforts they gained the 
branches and their nest. 

I heard them chirping for quite a while, evi- 
dently trying to find a comfortable position for 
the wounded bird. It was now dark. My heart 
throbbed in sympathy for the helpless little 
creatures. I resolved to be up early, and place 
food and water near them. 

Alas! when I went out in the morning, the 
robin was dead. I examined his injuries, and 
found his side had been crushed in, evidently by 
a stone thrown by a thoughtless boy. 

“Oh, boys, boys,” I cried in my indignation, 
“how can you be so cruel or thoughtless? 
Thoughtlessness that brings pain and death to 
these little creatures is a crime. Think not 
that He who grieves at the sparrow’s fall will 
hold you guiltless when you ruthlessly take the 
life which you can never restore!” 

I buried the robin at the foot of the maple. 
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The only requiem was the short, sharp chirps 

of the bereaved mate, who watched me for a 

while from a safe distance, then flew away, 

never to return. A. R. MCALPINE. 
Chicago. 


An Episcopalian on Eternal Punish- 
ment. 


A correspondent sends us a sermon by Rev. 
Quincy Ewing, rector of the Episcopal church 
of Greenville, Miss. We print below the in- 
troductory paragraph, in which is stated the 
preacher’s understanding of the attitude of the 
Episcopal Church in relation to the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment. The statements 
which follow are not unlike those that might be 
heard in any Universalist or Unitarian church 
where the preacher was expounding the text 
which stands at the head of this sermon. 

[Eprror.] 


And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to 
go into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched.— 
Mark ix, 43. 


I believe it to be well to preface my remarks 
this morning by emphatically repeating a state- 
ment that I made here two weeks ago; namely, 
that the Episcopal Church has no doctrine of an 
everlasting hell. The statement may be made, 
also, of the Church of England, with which our 
church, of course, is in thorough agreement as 
to all the fundamentals of Christian belief. 

Is proof required that this statement is true? 
It is easily given. We recited the Nicene 
Creed a moment ago: our ears have no memory 
of any line in it about everlasting punishment. 
Read through the Apostles’ Creed, printed just 
before the Nicene in the Prayer Book,—it can be 
read through in a minute,—and you will find in 
it not one word about an everlasting hell. In 
these two creeds are contained every fundamen- 
tal doctrinal declaration of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America. 
What is not contained in these two creeds has 
no binding doctrinal force for any member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, layman, dea- 
con, priest, or bishop. 

The Thirty-nine Articles, which are frequently 
supposed to be the Episcopalian confession of 
faith, are utterly without binding doctrinal au- 
thority in the Protestant Episcopal Church. No 
clergyman has to subscribe to them, no lay- 
man has even to know that they exist. The 
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clergy of the Church of England do, indeed, 
have to subscribe to these articles, but with 
the privilege of so liberal an interpretation 
that subscription has long ceased to be a 
grievance. But in not one of those Thirty- 
nine Articles is there a syllable about endless 
punishment. Formerly, among the English 
articles there was one which forbade Universal- 
ism,—the belief that all men shall some time 
be saved. That article was struck out more 
than three centuries ago, as far back as 1562, 
“because,” says Bishop Moorhouse, “the 
Church, knowing that Origen, Clement of 
Alexander, and Gregory of Nyssa were Uni- 
versalists, refused to dogmatize on the ques- 
tion.” 

Dean Stanley quotes with approval the fol- 
lowing statement as having been made without 
contradiction by an eminent prelate in 1840, and 
remarks that it is not less true of the present 
time than it was when uttered: “I repeat sol- 
emnly that I never met with a single clergyman 
who believed in everlasting punishment in the 
literal sense of the words; and, for the honor of 
human nature and of Christianity, I trust that 
not one lives in our age who would deliberately 
aver that such was his belief.” 

So, then, everlasting punishment is not a doc- 
trine of the Church of England, is not a 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. Wherever the belief in everlasting 
punishment exists among Episcopalians, it 
exists by their free, individual choice. They 
entertain it because they choose to, because 
they like the prospect it conjures up, and not 
because they were taught it in the Church’s 
creed. I trust this is clear, When a civil 
officer takes an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, his oath doesn’t bind him 
to support what is not in the Constitution. 
Thousands of his fellow-citizens may believe that 
this thing or that is the function and duty of the 
government. He is under no obligation, by 
reason of his oath, to agree with them, if what 
they advocate lies outside the realm covered by 
the Constitution. So, when a man becomes a 
member of the church that we call the Protes- 
tant Episcopal, he gives his assent simply to 
what isin the Church’s creed. Thousands of his 
fellow-members may think that he ought to be- 
lieve this or that because they do; but he is 
under no obligation to agree with them. So 
long as he stands upon the Church’s creed, in- 
terpreted in the best light of fact and reason 
that he possesses, he may entertain any opinion 
he pleases in the realm not covered by the 
creed. 


From Khasi Hills, India. 


The newly built Unitarian church of Nong- 
talang was formally opened for public wor- 
ship on the 25th of June, 1900, by Hajom 
Kissor Singh and U Khro Shyrmang of 
Jowai. A good number of the villagers at- 
tended. After the consecration service a ser- 
mon was preached on ‘‘The Permanence of 
the Religion of the One True God.’’ It was 
pointed out that none of the Welsh mission 
churches in the Khasi Hills was intrusted 
entirely to the people themselves, without 
stationing a paid preacher; but here is a 
Unitarian church, ministered by the people 
themselves, without ‘‘appointed’’ or ordained 
preachers, every member being a_ preacher. 
The members began collecting materials, fell- 
ing trees, and converting them to timbers in 
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October, 1899. In January, 1900, the actual 
building commenced, and was vigorously 
pushed forward (during night, light was used 
to enable these self-made peasant carpenters 
to work on) until the corrugated roof was 
completed in May. The entire work was 
done by the members themselves, the only 
materials purchased being corrugated iron 
sheets and nails. The building, although 
fit for use, still requires doors and windows. 
Unfortunately, fund is also wanting. Is 
there any one among the readers of the Regzs- 
ter willing to help these peasants with his 
mite, so that they may feel that they still 
have co-religionists in America to sympathize 
with them? Any help sent for this purpose 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. 
Hajom Kissor Singh, Jowai, Khasi Hills, 
Assam, India. 

The Unitarians of this place are thinking 
of establishing a church library of Khasi 
books for the benefit of the members. They 
have a night school for children which they 
teach by turns. All of them are peasants, 
and very poor, except one or two, who own 
lands. The chief occupation is cultivation 
of pan,—a creeper, with round leaves, which 
are chewed with areca-nuts and lime. These 
leaves are sold in the markets at the foot of 
the hills, from which rice is brought to the 
village. The village of Nongtdlang is situ- 
ated in a knoll overlooking the plains of 
Sylhet and Cachar, with its innumerable 
jheels and winding rivers. The scenery is 
extremely beautiful and picturesque. A steep 
descent of three miles from the Nongtalang 
village brings one to the foot of the hills, 
usually called the ¢evaz, infested by wild 
animals. Here the plain commences. The 
place is rich in orchids, ferns, plantains, 
and palms. <A species of wild cinchona is 
very common. There is a large variety of 
yams and potatoes, which the poor people 
use for food. It is hoped that the Unitarian 
church of this place will serve as a model to 
the other Unitarian churches of the hills. 

Hajyom Kissor SINGH. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


To the brave commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt 
believe in human nature,’’ to which this 
column was last week devoted, there should 
be added another of kindred import; namely, 
‘Thou shalt be interested in men’s souls.’’ 
This second commandment touches the secret 
of all successful preaching,—preaching, that 
is, which moves and helps all listeners. They 
who affect only a selected portion of a congre- 
gation are not successful preachers. Yet how 
many, because a few praise them, are content 
to ignore the unmoved throng as if it were 
chaff, incapable of appreciating excellent 
preaching! 

The truth is that a congregation is never 
to blame for being unappreciative; and the 
preacher who turns from an unmoved audi- 
ence, with some scathing criticism in his 
thoughts, is seeking explanations in the wrong 
quarter. 


‘*The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. ’’ 
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Congregations are made up of the most in- 
flammable substance in existence; for they are 
aggregations of deathless germs of action, of — 
growth, of knowing, and of loving; and 
never when flint strikes steel, never when the 
passion of preaching flames out, does there 
fail a conflagration in response. Not merely 
a friend here and there, not merely a few of 
kindred point of view, but the whole body of 
immortal souls present will be set on fire 
with the precious, unconsuming glow of 
religious enthusiasm. 

There is no minister so poorly trained, so 
young, so old, so hampered in any way, that 
he need fail to exert this glorious influence 
when he preaches; but it all depends on his 
obedience to the sublime commandment, 
‘*Thou shalt be interested in human souls.’’ 
In some cases there is failure because 
preachers are primarily interested in them- 
selves. They are self-conscious, nervous, 
disconcerted at trifling mishaps,—as if the 
word of the Lord God could be uttered by a 
man who is aware that the baby on the back 
seat has dropped a hymn-book! They are 
gloomy when their personal ambitions have 
met disappointment; and perhaps their sombre 
mood is side-tracked into querulousness when 
they fail, as they always must, to make all 
hearers see life as they at that unbalanced. 
moment see it. 

Another class of failures is that of the 
preachers who are chiefly interested in what 
they are saying. The five-year-old son of 
one of our ministers, on being asked by a 
jocose person, ‘‘Laddie, what does your 
father say at church?’’ replied, in a child’s 
unconscious humor, ‘‘He doesn’t say any- 
thing: he only preaches. ’’ 

In truth, it is a great detriment to a 
preacher’s success if he is continually under 
the consciousness that he is saying something 
great or new; and it is always a blessed wis- 
dom that enables a minister to be able to say 
honestly, ‘‘These doctrines which I advance, 
these thoughts which I express, I do not 
greatly value, so much more do I value the 
chance to use these thoughts as helps to as- 
piring souls.’’ ’Tis the besetting sin of 
young preachers to conceive that their mis- 
sion in the world is to set forth the world’s 
latest and broadest thought. By it they are 
sometimes led to inflict day-dreams, curious 
speculations, rhythmic symphonies of words, 
whole systems of argumentation, upon their 
patient and stupefied auditors. 

Complete success in preaching comes only, 
and it comes a/ways, with complete obedi- 
ence to the noble commandment we are pro- 
claiming. The preacher’s great, foremost 
interest must be in the people before him. 
That interest must be so personal and acute 
that a man’s heart is wrung with pain if any 
act or thought or utterance of his has troubled 
or shocked, or even failed to help, one soli- 
tary listener. As preachers, we should be 
interested in truth as an instrument for the 
blessing of mankind. The souls seeking our 
touch are the chief thing. That which may 
perchance move them is a lesser thing. 
Least of all, in his own thoughts, will be 
the preacher’s own eccentricities and rewards. 
I have been young and now am older; but, 
in all my observation, I never knew a 
preacher to be ranked as a failure whose life — 
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s grandly consecrated by his heartfelt in- 

terest in the individual souls to whom he 

preached. CuHaARLEs E. St. JoHN, 
Secretary. 


[Secretary St. John has gone West on the 
business of the Association, and can be ad- 
dressed, until September 5, in care of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. President Eliot re- 
sumes the duties of his office August 25. ] 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


We are very glad to welcome this week a 
new union into the National Society. East 
Bridgewater has organized and joined with 
us. In behalf of the whole society, we ex- 
tend to this new branch a most cordial wel- 
come and our best wishes for mutual benefit 
from this alliance. 

Word and Work will be published again 
in September. Will the secretaries of the 
different unions please send the names of 
five members of their societies who really care 
to read this little paper, and also the names 
of any members who may be away from their 
union at college or at business? We are 
anxious to keep in touch through its pages 
with all the young people we can possibly 
reach. If these lists are sent to headquarters 
by September 1, it will greatly help the sec- 
retary in making out the list for the coming 
winter. 
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TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 2.* 


September 2, Labor Day, ‘‘Certain Clear 
Facts.’’ Bible references: Matt. v. 5; vi. 
10; xxii. 34-40. Books: John Fiske, ‘‘The 
Destiny of Man’’; Dole, ‘‘The Coming 
People. ’’ 

In Fiske’s ‘‘Destiny of Man’’ we find these 
words: ‘‘And thus, at length, we see what 
human progress means. It means throwing 
off the brute inheritance,—gradually throw- 
ing it off through ages of struggle that are by 

and by to make struggle needless. Man is 
slowly passing from a primitive social state, 
in which he was little better than a brute, 
toward an ultimate social state in which his 
character shall have become so transformed 
that nothing of the brute can be detected in 
it... . Fresh value is thus added to human 
life. The modern prophet, employing the 
methods of science, may again proclaim that 
the kingom of heaven is at hand. Work ye, 
therefore, early and late, to prepare its com- 
ing.’’ 

It is clear to any observer that the ages of 
struggle and strife are not yet over. Wars in 
the far quarters of the globe, ruinous compe- 
tition in business, and friction between em- 
ployer and employed at home give cause 
enough for despondent thoughts. Neverthe- 
less, comes Mr. Dole’s inspiring and hopeful 
message: the meek—i.e., kindly, gentle 

people—shall inherit the earth. More than 
this, they are already inheriting the earth. 

The gentle, humane, intelligent farmer, who 

cares for the comfort and welfare of his ani- 

mals, will inevitably be more successful than 
the careless, neglectful one. The teamster 
who controls his horses with gentleness must 
get more work from them than the inhuman, 
tal driver. Business requirements are 
courtesy, honesty, faithful, friendly, and 

cheerful service. Only gentlemen and gentle- 
women are fit to be trusted with the care and 

In intercourse between 


plomacy. America and Great Britain 
e finding arbitration a better means of set- 


*This subject is prepared by the union of Kingston, 
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tling disputes than war. War itself is miti- 
gated by acts of chivalry and courtesy, and 
by tender ministrations to the wounded. 
There is growing dissatisfaction with corrupt 
officials, a growing demand for faithful, dis- 
interested men in public life. In spite of 
glaring exceptions the great bulk of the 
wealth of this country has been earned by 
friendly service. The men who control the 
great industries of the country are learning 
that a conciliatory, friendly spirit toward 
their employers saves friction and loss by 
strikes and lockouts. Mr. Dole says: ‘‘The 
law of righteous competition, which always 
works in the long run to replace a bad thing 
by a better, and the better thing by a best, 
works relentlessly against harsh and inhuman 
masters of industry.’ 

Mr. Dole does not especially emphasize 
the problems of labor; but he strongly im- 
plies that the friction in the present relations 
between labor and capital show that they 
must in time be superseded by ‘‘a more ex- 
cellent way.’’ Are we not justified in saying 
that such attempts as have been made to im- 
prove the condition of workmen have usually 
resulted in increased profits to employers? It 
is conceded that American workmen, with 
shorter hours and more pay, can produce more 
in a day than European workmen. When the 
Pillsbury flour-mills instituted a:system of 
profit-sharing among their employees, they 
found their quick reward in a better quality 
of flour, due to greater care in each detail of 
the preparation. 

The superintendent of a large manufactur- 
ing concern found that the portion of the 
work which wasdone by the women was of 
poor quality, many articles having to be 
thrown out because of defective workman- 
ship. His first step toward reform was to 
shorten the hours of work; his next, to se- 
cure better ventilation and a more attractive 
workroom. The immediate result was in- 
creased quantity and better quality of output. 

What is our own part in bringing about 
this new age of the unselfish and the kindly? 
Mr. Dole gives us our clew. ‘‘As the crystal 
may assume perfect form and beauty before 
the whole mass has as yet become crystalline, 
so the individual may take his own orderly 
place in the divine universe, without waiting 
till all his fellows shall be ready to do the 
same.’’ Here is his motto of victory: 
‘*Show us whatever is good for mankind, and 
we will try to bring it about. Tell us what- 
ever means will bring good, and we are 
pledged to use them.’’ 

May our young people’s unions be able in 
some way to hasten the coming of the king- 
dom of God! 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source. ] 

The proposed enrichment of the course of 
‘‘T essons on the Old Testament,’’ to be fur- 
nished by the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety the coming school year, is arousing fresh 
interest in Sunday-school work. Samples of 
the pictures, of the blank book, and of the 
‘*Helps for Teachers,’’—all new material, — 
are now ready, and will be sent, on applica- 
tion, to any one. Many are the parents who 
wish their children to have a knowledge of 
the Old Testament, based on wise instruction 
and instilled by proper methods, This can 
be accomplished by using the lessons now 
offered. A better basis cannot be found than 
the three manuals already known, and which 
will continue to be used for pupil and teacher 
as the chief source of the class-work. But 
Rev. Mr. Walkley’s leaflets, prepared for 
teachers, and issued weekly, will furnish ad- 
mirable aid by way of suggestions, informa- 
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and lights along the course. The 
pictures will prove an unfailing resource. 
Carefully chosen for subjects and attractive 
in form, the teacher is sure to find them a 
centre of attention on which she can draw 
for enthusiasm in running out many lines of 
questioning and study. A list of subjects to 
be treated is ready for free distribution. 


The following explanation expands the re- 
marks on ‘‘Great Passages from the Bible,’’ 
made in last week’s Register. In order to 
understand the scope and plan of this new 
course of lessons, the statement now made in 
detail should be carefully read. The Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society has lent itself to 
the task of providing a reliable, scholarly, 
workable one-topic system of instruction on 
the Bible. The new lessons are a part, fitly 
crowning the preceding courses :— 

The one-topic series has already treated 
nearly the whole of the Bible. First, we 
have ‘‘The Old Testament Narratives, ’’ deal- 
ing mainly with the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
and carrying the early history of Israel down 
to the time when prophecy makes its appear- 
ance in the person of Amos. Then ‘‘The 
Story of Israel’? takes up the thread, and 
surveys the record as preserved for us in the 
book of Kings and in the writings of the 
great prophets, from the appearance of Amos 
to the great restoration under Nehemiah, in 
the middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
It then, in more rapid survey, carries us on 
to the building of the temple by Herod the 


Business Notices. 


The Dominion Line, which has been the pioneer 
in giving Boston an improved Trans-Atlantic service, an- 
nounces that the new steamship ‘‘ Commonwealth” will 
make her first trip from Boston on Wednesday, October 
17. This vessel is of thirteen thousand (13,000) tons, twin 
screwed, and 600 feet long, and is commanded by the pop- 
ular commodore of the line, Captain McAuley, and in her 
armament will be ahead of anything sailing from this 
port, and not surpassed by many of the best liners out of 
New York. 


Inexpensive Beauty.—Our artistic readers will be 
interested to examine the lines of a new chiffonniere pict- 
ured to-day in another column of this paper by the Paine 
Furniture Company. It is an attempt to make a really 
artistic piece of cabinet work at the cost of the ordinary 
or commonplace. The wood is oak. The design is full 
of beauty. The price is ridiculously low. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


At Charlestown, N.H., 21st inst., by Rev. T. D. How- 
dy aE M. Currier and Mabel I. Howard, both of Al- 
stead, N.H. 


Deaths. 


In Portsmouth, N.H., roth inst., Sarah Haven Foster, 
aged 73 yrs. ‘ 

In Providence, R.I., suddenly, 14th inst., Sarah S. 
daacks, daughter of the late Deacon Mee? C. (Jencks) and 
Fanny S. Jencks, in the 79th year of her age. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


oonee et UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
catahlahment. 


ANTED, bya young lady, a position as compan- 
ion. Best of references. Address E. R. W., 
Hincuam, Mass., Box 261. 


ANTED, by a lady 
oung children. Best of references. 
L. W., Box 85, HinGHAM, Mass. 


a position as governess to 
Address 
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Great, and ends with a sketch of the time of 
Jesus. ‘‘Great Thoughts of Israel’’ treats of 
the wonderful literature which arose between 
the return from captivity and the time of 
Herod. Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
Chronicles, Ruth, Esther, Jonah, Daniel, 
and those two gems of the Apocrypha—Eccle- 
siasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon—are 
all reviewed. Then come ‘‘Scenes from the 
Life of Jesus’’ and the ‘‘ Leaflets for Teach- 
ers,’’ which supplement this series. To- 
gether, they treat of the Gospel narratives, 
and present an outline of the simple life 
which underlies the later elaboration which 
is so prominent in the Bible records. ‘‘The 
Teaching of Jesus’’ covers the same ground 
from a different point of view, and is fol- 
lowed by ‘‘The Beginning of Christianity, ’’ 
with its account of Paul and his work. 

The lessons this winter propose to glance 
at the Bible as a whole, and to consider 
more in detail particular passages from all 
its varied contents, which stand out because 
of their special value and beauty. The se- 
lection has been largely determined by the 
necessity of avoiding ground already covered 
in previous courses. As a result, a great 
deal of attention has been given to extracts 
from the Epistles. An endeavor has also 
been made to present the variety which is 
one of the most marked characteristics of the 
Bible, and to leave no part unrepresented. 
The most noteworthy exception is the book 
of Psalms. But, as this has had a course by 
itself, prepared by Mr. Fenn, it was thought 
wise to leave that noble collection of the 
religious songs of Israel to him. 

Each lesson will commence with the pas- 
sage under consideration, printed in full. 
These passages have, of course, in many 
cases, had to be curtailed by the omission 
of unessential matter; and in one or two 
instances two passages from different parts of 
the book have been put together. The trans- 
lation followed is that of the Revised Ver- 
sion, —the only version universally accessible 
which is fairly accurate and still preserves, 
to a very great extent, the unparalleled rhythm 
of the great translation we know as the Au- 
thorized Version. Here and there the alter- 
native reading of the margin has been pre- 
ferred as giving greater clearness; and in one 
or two cases a conjunction has been added or 
deleted, so as to enable the passage under 
consideration to run smoothly and consecu- 
tively. The series will open with two les- 
sons on the Old Testament as a whole. Pre- 
ceding the selections from the New Testament 
come two lessons surveying in the same way 
the New Testament books 

The course ought to afford a general idea 
of the nature and origin of the books which, 
as a collected whole, we call the Bible. It 
ought, also, to help us to know for ourselves 
some of its noblest passages, and to gain a 
fresh sense of its power. These lessons will, 
of course, rely much on the historical and 
other matter already published, to which con- 
stant reference will be made; and they may 
lead us to feel how the general treatment of 
the books naturally leads up to the more de- 
tailed study which, in some thirty selected 
instances, this series atempts. 


There are many superintendents who will 
welcome the new ‘‘Service,’’ announced now 
as ready,—an eight-page leaflet, size of 
‘*Book of Song and Service,’’ price 5 cents. 
This ‘‘Sunday-school Service,’’ arranged by 
Clara Bancroft Beatley, gives to Sunday- 
schools a service made up of passages of 
Scripture which should find a place in the 
memory of every pupil. It is used as a mem- 
ory service in the Church of the Disciples 
Sunday-school, and such use is commended 
to other schools. The fact that parts of the 
service are somewhat familiar—the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, the Golden Rule, 
the two great commandments, and the love 
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chapter in Corinthians—helps to make a 
memory service practicable. The music has 
been chosen with the same end in view, and 
has been made brief for memorizing. The 
‘*Service’’ opens with the familiar ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah!’’ found in the ‘‘Book of Song and 
Service,’’ to which is added a song of praise 
for the children. The introductory sentences, 
to be recited in concert, give, in the language 
of Saint Paul, the thought of God, of man, 
and of the relationship of God to man. The 
statement of ‘‘Our Faith’’ follows, with a 
familiar covenant. 

Then come sentences which suggest the 
thought of the ‘‘New Law’’ given by Jesus, 
which lead to a responsive recitation of the 
Beatitudes, followed by a statement of the 
Golden Rule. Sentences 
which lead to the Lord’s Prayer. The re- 
sponse is by Handel, the words adapted from 
the prayer. The quiet which follows the 
prayer and the response is the impressive 
moment for reciting the ‘‘two great com- 
mandments of the Law’’ and a portion of 
the love chapter in Corinthians, that chap- 
ter dividing itself naturally into three parts, 
which may be used upon successive Sundays. 
The ‘‘Service’’ ends with a stirring ‘‘Glo- 
ria,’’ written by Frank Lynes, the organist 
of the Church of the Disciples. An effective 
use of the ‘‘Service’’ is to have the school 
stand, at the signal from the piano, for the 
singing of the ‘‘Hallelujah!’’ sit during the 
concert recitations, prayer, and response, and 
rise at the signal for the ‘‘Gloria.’’ The 
**Service’’ is not designed to take the place 
of the many fine services in the regular 
**Sunday-school Service-book,’’ but to fur- 
nish ove service to be made the pupil’s own, 
—a common possession, which may prove an 
ever-strengthening bond of union. Familiar- 
ity with a service may mean spontaneity in 
worship, or it may mean the mockery of lip- 
service; but, when the thought is understood 
and the heart approves, there is little danger 
of the latter. 


Church News. 


Boston.—ing’s Chapel: Rev. Howard 
N. Brown will preach at the regular Sunday 
morning service, August 26. 


Boston Common: Good weather and good 
speaking provided conditions attractive 
enough to bring the largest attendance of the 
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summer last Sunday. There has been a 
steady increase of numbers and of interest. 


Probably five hundred listeners were at our _ 


Beacon Street Mall meeting. Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin and Rev. Mr. Wicks were the 
speakers, with Rev. Mr. Walkley in charge. 
Rev. G. E. Littlefield offered prayer. Next 
Sunday Rev. Messrs. W. J. Batt (Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian) and B. R. Bulkeley will 
give the addresses. Five o’clock p.M., fifth 
tree from Charles Street Mall. 


Dorchester, Meeting-house Hill, First Par- 
ish: Rev. John Snyder will preach on Sunday 
morning, August 26. 


Falmouth, Mass.—The usual summer ser- 
vices are held in August at Falmouth in the 
lower Town Hall. The preachers this year 
are Messrs. Lyon, Reed, De Normandie, and 
Eells. The inhabitants of Chapoquoit, West 
Falmouth, and of the nearer mainland, hold 
an unsectarian service every Sunday morning 
at the house of Rev. William H. Lyon, the 
lower floor being filled. The service is short, 
—from half-past nine to ten o’clock,—but 
very hearty, parents and children coming to- 
gether. 


Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass.— Sum- 
mer services in the picturesque little Unita- 
rian church here have been conducted by 
visiting clergymen every Sunday since June 
17, and the church will be kept open until 
September 23. Among the ministers who 
have preached here this season have been 
Rev. James Eells, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Rev. John Cuckson, Rev. J. W. Austin, and 
Rev. Frederick B. Mott. On Sunday, Au- 
gust 26, Rev. Robert Collyer is expected to 
preach. 


Spirit of the Press. 


In the Sunday School Times we find the fol- 
lowing picture of ‘‘the worst man’’ :— 


His life outraged none of the moral propri- 
eties on which society lays its stress. He 
was a college student in one of the smaller 
colleges of New England. His mother had 
made and was making great sacrifices for his 
education. She was keeping a_ students’ 
boarding-house, that she might have the 
means tor that purpose. He had no gross 
vices. He was in most things what is called 
a well-behaved young fellow. But, while he 


CURVED AND CARVED. 


Let us take you a buttonhole lower while we speak of this 


chiffonniere, for it ought to interest you. 


It is an attempt to make a really artistic thing at a price 
which any one can afford. The wood is Red Oak. It is hand- 
somely panelled and carved. The upper tier has a swell front. 


There is a 2-foot glass. 


The interior arrangement provides two toilet drawers, a 
bonnet closet (which may be a medicine chest if preferred), 
three deep wardrobe drawers, and a broad top, with adjustable 
Each drawer has a separate lock. Pierced brass 


head mirror. 
trimmings. 
The price is only $15.50. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., — 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 4 9 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. ane 
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te the food she provided for him, slept 
under the roof her labor procured for him, 
d studied out of the books her money 
ought for him, he would not speak to her! 
Some trifling offence on her part had stirred 
him, to anger; and he sulked over it for 
weeks and months, meeting her every day at 
the table with the other students, but never 
opening his lips to greet her, much less to 
thank her. Day after day he inflicted on her 
the pain of this ostentatious silence, with no 
regard for her suffering. ‘‘That,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘was the worst man I ever knew.’’ 
And the conscience of his hearers went with 
him as he said it. 


City and State pleads for more artistic 
beauty in our cities :— 


Among things which very certainly should 
hold a high place in the interest of those 
who care for the well-being of our cities is 
to be reckoned whatever tends to the forma- 
tion and fostering in the public mind of a 
genuinely sound taste in respect to the struct- 
ures reared therein, with proper environment 
of the same. Noble buildings, beautiful 
facades, airy viaducts, and massive yet grace- 
ful bridges within civic limits may not, asa 
simple matter of course, argue a noble class 
of citizens. Far from it. For, under the 
shadow of palaces of a grandeur indescribable 
and most impressive, of cathedrals sublime 
in upreach of turret and spire, and of sur- 
passing beauty, generations one after another 
of the craven and brutal may grovel and have 
grovelled out their lives. Nevertheless, a 
city that is everywhere mean in the outlook 
it offers the eye, its ugliness, perhaps, re- 
lieved only by additional ugliness of a dif- 
ferent kind, all its structures crude in every 
way, Or, worse yet, cheap and showy or pre- 
tentious,—such a city must almost inevitably 
argue a large amount of meanness in the 
. people, easily content with a condition of 
things of that sort in their surroundings. 
And mere unintelligent sameness or conven- 
tionality in structure, endlessly repeated, —a 
thing painfully dreary even to a taste just 
emerging, or getting barely awake enough to 
protest faintly and vaguely,—also argues in 
those who tolerate it very much the same 
thing. To grow satisfied with the common- 
place in the objective of one’s life must in- 
evitably tend to commonplaceness in life 
itself, —commonplaceness of a _ subjective 
character. ... Beauty, in the long run, is 
cheaper than ugliness, no matter what the 
vulgar or untrained may fancy; for ugliness 
in the root of it is falsehood, whereas beauty, 
wherever real, is truth. Hence there is min- 
istry in it,—a hand that helps up, not pulls 
or pushes down. And they who know what 
lite may, in its perpetual current, contain of 
good or ill, want all this helpfulness or inspi- 
ration therein and therefrom that they can 
get. 


Abijah Warren Goddard. 


The death of Deacon Goddard, at the 
unusual age of ninety-seven years, is worthy 
of notice in the journal of the denomination 
which he saw born and which he served 
faithfully and generously till it saw him die. 
Christened in the little old meeting-house 
on April 10, 1803, ten days after his birth, 
he outlived that sanctuary and two of its suc- 
cessors, and helped lay the corner-stone of 
the fourth home of his beloved parish. He 
was one of those who guided its religious 
development without a break from the less to 
the more liberal faith; and he signed the 

call for the meeting in 1833 which, in ac- 
cordance with the new law of the State, 

: ed its name from ‘‘The Church of 
rist in Brookline’ to ‘‘The First Parish 
Brookline,’’ and its status from the church 


—— 
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of the town, as by liw established, to one of 
the churches in the town. Made a deacon 
in 1856, he held that office till his death, 
scrupulously attending its services and liber- 
ally contributing to both its current needs 
and the demands of its new conditions. 

He was as loyal a citizen as_he was a 
churchman. He held several offices several 
times, and was twice elected to the General 
Court. He came of a patriotic stock, his 
grandfather being a commissary general in 
the army of the Revolution, and part of the 


‘ammunition and stores which the British 


sought in Concord having been hidden under 
the hay of the barn, which, it is thought, 
still stands on the farm. His father, as a 
boy of fourteen, helped this ancestor in his 
work upon the fortifications of Dorchester 


| Heights; and he himself brought memories 


from the War of 1812 which kept fresh the 
strain of loyalty which he had derived from 
his progenitors: To the day of his death 
the welfare of his country was almost as in- 
teresting to him as his domestic affairs; and 
he bore unconscious witness to the intensity 
of that early patriotism which made New 
England the power it was in the national 
character. 

He died on the farm where he was born, — 
steadfast, self-respecting, universally  re- 
spected, simple of life, independent of spirit. 
He almost saw what is, in some respects, the 
most wonderful of centuries arrive, and came 
still nearer to seeing it depart. In the mids’ 
of a changeful age and a shifting population, 
he kept his roots where they first struck in o 
the soil, and grew, rather, by gathering the 
ever new influences of his day into himself 
than by transplanting his life into mor 
promising circumstances. The retirement of 
his advanced age has taken him for several 
years from the sight of men, and almost no 
one who was with him in his youth remains to 
bear witness of the usefulness of his active 
years; but death, like heat, brings out again 
the dim writing on many memories, and re- 
freshes the recollection of a sturdy, sound, 
sincere, and trustworthy soul. WwW. H. L. 


Dere and Chere. 


A well-authenticated Shakespearean relic, 
an earthenware jug, given by him to his sister 
Joan, is on sale in London. It is shaped 
like a modern coffee-pot, decorated with 
heathen mythological figures in bold relief, 
and topped with a silver cap and edging of 
engraved silver. 


The municipal pawnshop in Chicago is 
pronounced a success by its advocates. Not 
only does it yield a fair return upon the in- 
vestment, but it is reaching exactly the class 
of persons it was intended to benefit, as 
shown by the fact that a large number of the 
loans are for small amounts. 


The Detroit street railway has become so 
deeply engaged in an express or freight traffic 
that it intends to build depots along the lines 
where the express cars can be unloaded with- 
out blocking passenger traffic. The street 
lines running out from the city—to Ann 
Arbor and other places forty miles or more 
distant—are also carrying freight. 


The interest which Madame Lilli Lehmann, 
the grand opera prima donna, has taken in 
saving the song-birds of America, has given 
a special significance to her appearance in 
society. Not long ago a committee of ladies 
called upon her in New York, and asked her 
to sing for their pet charity. ‘‘I will do so 
upon one condition, ’’ was the reply. ‘‘ What 
is that?’’ ‘‘It is that you promise me never 
again to wear song-birds’ feathers upon your 
hats.’’ The promise was given, and Madame 
Lehmann sang. 
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Wall Papers 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
The Largest Stock. 


The Most Artistic Designs. 

Lowest Prices in New England. 
Boston os Sal for J. Spencer Turner 
Co., Burlaps, and Davidge & Co, 
Japanese Leather Papers. 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, 


Next door to Washington Street. 


Ch. Organs 


Hist & 

Y MHASTINGS YO. 
i BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
|||" PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 


BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 
CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 


Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”’—The Unitarian. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophets literature.”,—Cuas. G. Amgs, i 
the New World, 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SocIETy, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Heard in Chicago.—‘‘ Well, George, you’ve 
been to the opera every night. Are you 
learning something about music?’’ George: 
“Oh, yes: I know it’s ‘Lohengrin’ when the 
goose comes on. ’’ ; 


Mrs. Homespun (suspiciously) : ‘‘I wonder 
why Hennery’s college diploma is writ in 
Latin, Josiah?’’ Mr. Homespun (grimly) : 
“*Wal, Sarah, to tell you the truth, I think 
the perfessors have got suthin’ to say about 
Henry in that diploma that they don’t want 
us to know about. ’’—Puck. 


In the early days of Mr. Beecher’s career, 
when wit was unknown in the pulpit, some 
of the deacons of his church asked him if he 
didn’t think such frequent outbursts of humor 
were calculated to diminish his usefulness. 
He listened patiently; and, when they fin- 
ished, he said, ‘‘Brethren, if you only knew 
how many funny things I keep in, you 
wouldn’t complain about the few I let out.’’ 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


It was not an easy thing for a man drawn 
on a jury to escape serving when he had to 
deal with Judge Lindley of St. Louis. The 
story runs that a raw German was summoned 
for jury duty, and wished to get off. 
‘*Schudge,’’ he said plaintively, ‘‘I can 
nicht goot English understan’.’’ ‘‘Oh, you 
can serve,’’ said Judge Lindley, cheerfully. 
**You won’t have to understand good English: 
you won’t hear any such in this court.’’ 


Dr. Westcott, once travelling from Peter- 
borough to London, sat in the carriage with 
a comfortable Yorkshire clergyman, with a 
long upper lip and a self-satisfied expression, 
who bought a pottle of strawberries, and ate 
them with great enjoyment and comfort. 
Then he wiped his fingers, and threw the 
basket out of the window with great deliber- 
ation. A passenger from the corner said, 
‘*A dangerous thing, sir, that is.’’ After a 
moment’s genial reflection the clergyman, 
looking round, said with a sweet smile, ‘‘We 
live, sir, in a world of risks!’’ 


Politics are absorbing. So the gushing 
young woman, talking to a Congressman, de- 
cided. ‘‘See those distant stars,’’ she said 
in a soulful tone. ‘‘Did you ever think that 
they may be worlds?’’ ‘*Ye-es, I believe I 
have thought of it,’’ was the dubious reply. 
‘*And that they may be inhabited by human 
beings that hope and struggle as we do,’’ 
continued the young woman, earnestly. ‘‘Oh, 
did you ever give thought to those people so 
far away?’’ ‘‘No,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I’ve 
never thought about them at all.’’ ‘‘Why 
not?’’ demanded his questioner. ‘Well, ”’ 
said the man, reflectively, ‘‘I suppose one 
reason may be that they don’t vote in my 
district. ’’ 


King Scott, the substitute pitcher for 
Princeton, is the son of Mr. William Scott 
of Pittsburg, the famous lawyer. When a 
Freshman who idolized King Scott came up 
to shake hands with the father after the 
Princeton-Yale game, Mr. Scott asked him 
what he thought was the best thing in college 
life. ‘Athletics, sir,’? was the Freshman’s 
eager answer. ‘‘It's the greatest thing of 
all. It does a fellow no end of good.’’ 
“‘And why athletics?’’ insisted Mr. Scott, 
“*Well, sir,?’ was the answer. ‘‘It’s just 
this way. I guess you were a good student 
here, Mr. Scott, and read a heap of books; 
but nobody has ever heard of you, and the 
whole world knows about King. ”? 
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setts. 


Saloon, $60 upwards ; 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards ; 3d class, 
$25.50. 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77 to 81 State St. 


Miss Hyde’s Home Schooi% 


little 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 08, inthe course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
GREENFIELD, MASS. exceptionally qualified in elementary sindicn, Pan setfo 
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New England Mutual | | | PHILADELPHIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Miss Case and Miss Child’s FOR GIRLS 


1527 PINE STREET 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. Individual ‘Inetederae 


428.6 
Peeters Mr. 


$2,705,771.97 
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BeskDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen _ 
Wednesday, OcToBER 3, 1900. : i 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

Milk Street. ; 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, P Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses _ 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. . | of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and :. 
Ser, rR Oe oan Asst. Sec’y. | 2° for, motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 


application, Worcester, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


New Hotel Bellevue, 


Central Location. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examination Sep- 
tember 11, 12, For circulars address ae 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


EE a SES eee iio neta se ee te 
pas ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. _ 
Small classes. _ Individual attention. 
ers, The inspiration of personality. 
homes of the Head Masters. 
alumni. 48th year begins Sept. zg. _ Head masters : 
Frank Hoyt ood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


Boston University Law School 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


Experienced teach 
Pupils live in the 
References: 2,500 living 


: 
P 


European Plan. 
Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


DOMINION LINE 


Massacuusetts, Souru ByFIELD, 


[IDUMMER ACADEMY .— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is gwen to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Prrvey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Shag HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
‘its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision ofa home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 5 fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family . 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. JAmes Dz Normanvig, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wuiti1am C. Cottar, Head Master. 

Address O, M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


High and dry location. A New Building. A Home for 
boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic School, 
and Business. Also has a course expressly designed to 
furnish a good general education at a moderate price, 
For catalogue send a postal card to Dr. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Hackley School 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Ugiiead-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams, 


2 ey, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for .de purpose ‘of fying the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith, _ It will o; October, 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced pHs oo, There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelikesurroundings. Gymnasium, 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter aparts. he school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, 500 feet above the Hudson 


Individual 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool, 


New England Sept. 12, Oct. 10, 
Commonwealth (new) Oct. 17, Nov. 14. 


see wees 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PaRIS ExPos'Tion, 1889, 
AND THE GHICAGO EXPOSI™ AWARD. 


THE-MOST: PERFECT v2, °EN 
“> 


—_ 


Educational. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
girls under twelve years of age. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 


A 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, | ™@tion and prospectus address the head-master. 


President, Hon. Carroll D, ht, LL.D.; Vice- 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER President, Rey. Minot J. Sa Ope Ll De - 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. | fora" Nev. Minot J- Savage, DD. i’ Secretar dts 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS a CARPETS AND 
6 


& SONS Co., 
UPHOLSTERY. 


PRICES. WASMINCTON BOSTON. 


ST., 
T: 


OPP. BOYLSTON S 


